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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It was said of an eighteenth-century leader that to 
think of his career as at an end was like thinking of the 
end of a nation. Such hyperbole is out of fashion now, 
but there is no doubt that the close of a career like 
Lord Cromer’s is a national much more than a personal 
event. The importance of it is great; and when the 
Foreign Secretary—who governs himself in expres- 
sion more than any leader in politics to-day—declares 
that the loss means more than he can say, the public 
may feel sure of this. Lord Cromer’s half-century 
of public work includes thirty years of Egyptian ser- 
vice—and Egypt has not been ruled by so famous 
a ruler as he has proved himself since the time of 
Joseph. 


Lord Cromer’s career, and what the close of it means 
to Egypt, are things worth dwelling on; and we do 
not profess ourselves able to have it all summed and 
served up in a matter of hours after the announcement. 
The ‘‘instantaneous-shutter” form of journalism, no 
doubt, is called for in many matters—you touch a 
Spring and the article is written. But the portrait of a 
man like Lord Cromer requires a slightly longer ex- 
posure than this, and we propose to hold it over for a 
week. A signal fact about his career in Egypt is its 
level character : there has been little, if any, sensation 
about it—no raids, no upsetting of apple-carts, no 
sudden spurts and deplorable reactions to speak of, no 
threats of resignation. Lord Cromer strikes us as quite 


Singular in discretion, sagacity: this, combined with | 


a swift strength at critical times, makes indeed a 
notable man. 


No better choice of a successor to Lord Cromer could 
have been found than Sir Eldon Gorst. He is in every 
Way fitted, alike by training and temperament, to take 


up and carry on the great work which has already been 
accomplished. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, and 
Lord Cromer himself are of one mind on that point. 
‘Lord Cromer apart, no British statesman knows Egypt 
more thoroughly, and in returning to Cairo he will 
merely have to gather up the threads of policy with 
which he has been intimately associated for twenty 
years. Whilst it is quite true that he goes back to 
meet old friends, he will also have to meet a new 
situation. The so-called Nationalist movement is a 
disturbing element in an otherwise happy prospect. 


There can be no mistake as to the purpose with 
which the colonial Premiers have come to London for 
the Conference which is to open on Monday next. 
They have travelled from the far capitals of the Empire 
to discuss business, and business only. Mr. Deakin, 
in his emphatic way, has announced that they look for 
something more than mere sentiment. There will be 
much to review in regard to colonial obligations in the 
matter of defence and Imperial obligations in the matter 
of diplomacy. But the crux of the Conference will be 
trade relations. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s attitude may be 
more in accord with his Cobdenite convictions than 
either his colleagues in Canada or his fellow Premiers 
will approve. We know that he personally asks for 
no return for the preference given by the Dominion to 
British goods, but his views are not shared by the 
Minister of Finance, and he will no doubt find it ex- 
pedient to support the resolutions which Mr. Deakin 
and others have prepared. 


That the colonies will vote solid for an inter-Imperial 
tariff is certain. The Imperial Government will, perhaps 
for the first time, realise how much there was after all 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Economists who a 
couple of years ago were horrified at the idea of a tariff 
which might involve the colonies, now understand that 
the colonies are eager to negotiate such a tariff, and 
the last ditch left to the opponents of preference is the 
possibility of hardship being inflicted on the consumer 
at home. Nor can either the colonial Premiers or the Im- 
perial Government be in any doubt as to the progress of 
the tariff reform movement. When the London Chamber 
of Commerce voted for it, Free Traders demanded that 
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the vote should be subjected to a scrutiny. The result 
shows 1,077 for and 472 against preference. Precisely 
how Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Elgin 
will meet the colonial advances no one knows. If their 
attitude is hopeless, the effect will probably be some 
arrangement between the colonies themselves which 
will leave Great Britain out in the cold. 


Mr. Bryce’s assurances whilst he was in Canada that 
British diplomacy, in its dealings with the United 
States, has been criticised unfairly have naturally 
tended to increase the apprehension with which his 
appointment to Washington was regarded ‘‘-over the 
border”. Of the report that a new Joint Commission 
to settle fishery and other differences between the 
Republic and the Dominion is being negotiated, neither 
Canadian nor British Ministers have yet any know- 
ledge. But that need not be taken as proof that 
Mr. Bryce is not busy trying his ’prentice hand. 
Mr. Root has declared that an International Commis- 
sion will be necessary to a final understanding ; and is 
it unreasonable to anticipate that what Mr. Root 
desires Mr. Bryce will be prepared to recommend to 
his Government? Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on the eve of 
his departure for London, stated his views as to 
American pretensions and British diplomacy pretty 
clearly. Canada wants no more Joint Commissions on 
which she is not directly represented. Washington 
goodwill is dearly purchased at the risk of Canadian 
loyalty. 


Toulon and Cartagena have been centres of great 
interest this week in the tour of the King and Queen. 
The King’s visit to the battleship ‘‘Iéna” was an 
incident which will produce the same effect on French- 
men as it has done on Englishmen. They will appre- 
ciate the fine tone of the King’s remarks that it was 
the desire to pay homage to the brave sailors and not 
curiosity which prompted his visit. At Cartagena the 

rsonal and family note in the meeting was prominent. 
The King of Spain’s references to the visit to England 
two years ago which marked in his life a decisive 
moment for his personal happiness, and King Edward’s 
regret for the absence of the Spanish Queen though 
the occasion of it was one for rejoicing, mark the 
real feeling which accompanied the commonplaces of 
international courtesies. As to the conversations of 
Ministers and ambassadors, this is all newspaper corre- 
spondents’ surplusage, and no one supposes that at 
Cartagena any treaty or convention was signed about 
anything. 


M. Clemenceau and M. Briand must be thoroughly 
tired of striking priests, and school teachers, and elec- 
tricians, and now a new trouble of the same sort 
has arisen in the newly-begun strike of the workpeople 
engaged in the baking and provisioning trades of 
Paris on the Sunday rest-day question. M. Jaurés 
will be worrying them again to know why the 
bakers should not be interfered with by the Govern- 
ment as the electricians were—meaning of course 
that neither of them should be. The Government has 
a strong case in dealing with the agitation amongst 
State officials, who are really inspired by general dis- 
content rather than specific grievances, and their claims 
to go on strike. It is evident that combined strikes of 
these servants might upset the whole Government 
administration. M. Clemenceau has issued a statement 
to the school teachers that the Government cannot go 
further than grant them the right of taking legal 
action against arbitrary administrative proceedings. 
He sets out the privileges they as Government servants 
possess over the ordinary working man. They have 
fixed salaries, with steady promotion and no fear 
of dismissal, their children have gratuitous college 
education, they have special fares on the railways, and 
they get pensions. There is a decision of the Court of 
Cassation that State officials are outside the trade- 
union law ; and the Ministers of all the State depart- 
ments are determined on ensuring observance of the 
law by all Government employees. 


The French are settling themselves in Ujda as if they 
anticipated a longish stay. This seems likely, though 
the Sultan, in communicating the news to his subjects 


at Fez, remarked that the French were there contrary 
to all treaties and without justification, and trusted 
that matters would be speedily arranged and Ujda be 
evacuated. He has replied to the demands of the 
French Legation, but quite unsatisfactorily. One result 
of the occupation, however, has been the arrest of one 
of M. Charbonnier’s murderers. But in connection with 
Morocco the subject most prominent is the possible 
better understanding between France and Germany, 
which has been much discussed in both the French 
and the German press. The conclusion of an agreement 
between the two Governments as to the wireless tele- 
graph stations in Morocco is taken to be a_ hopeful 
preliminary to the settlement of other contentions. In 
this connexion the Baghdad Railway is figuring pro- 
minently. Germany seems to be preparing the ground 
for bargaining and getting French support for the 
railway. This is distinctly a question in which Great 
Britain and Russia, as well as France and Germany, 
are concerned; nor is France at all likely, with so 
many suspicions of Germany, to do anything which 
will compromise her position with the other two 
Powers. 


Rather sensational statements were made in the 
earlier part of the week about troops pouring into 
S. Petersburg and the dissolution of the Douma being 
at hand. But no open conflict has arisen between the 
Ministry and the Douma. There has been an endeavour 
on the part of the Socialists by rejection of the Budget 
to bring matters to a crisis, but it was foiled by the 
great majority voting for the Budget to go to Com- 
mittee. In the speech by the Finance Minister, 
M. Kokovtsoff, answering the points raised during the 
debate, he spoke of the matter which we mentioned last 
week as to the constitutional control of the Douma 
over the Budget. The whole of the estimates amount to 
4£247,000,000. Of this sum £119,000,000, or not quite 
half, represents definite obligations such as the interest 
on loans, the repayment of Treasury Bonds and other 
charges fixed by snecific laws which could not be 
touched by the Douma except by the repeal of such 
laws. We may compare those with many of the charges 
in our own Budget which it is often complained are 
out of the control of Parliament, which must simply 
provide money already allocated to various purposes 
by statute. 


The business or talk of the week in the House of 
Commons has been the second reading debate on the 
Territorial and Reserve Army Bill. On Tuesday Mr. 
Wyndham, who is working very hard in Parliament 


just now, attacked the scheme in principle and detail. 


Sir Charles Dilke was not much kinder. Next day 
Mr. Arnold-Forster renewed the attack, and was acrid at 
the expense of the Secretary for War: ‘ For eighteen 
months the air has rung with his eloquence, but all he 
has actually done is to destroy.” It is an interesting 
coincidence that in India at the present moment Lord 
Kitchener is actually doing what Mr. Haldane is talking 
about—re-creating an effective army. He has prac- 
tically completed the re-armament of the artillery for the 
field army, and is deep in the work of re-organising the 
personnel. But then Lord Kitchener is not a par- 
liamentary leader. 


Mr. Birrell in reply to a telegram from a Dublin 
newspaper asking whether it was true, as had been stated, 
that the Government had abandoned definitely the idea 
of introducing an Irish University Bill this session, 
answered that the statement was wholly unauthorised 
and without foundation. The form of the question 
however must be noticed before it can be appreciated 
how far Mr. Birrell’s reply is a contradiction to the 
reports published by the ‘‘Irish Times” and the 
‘*Times ” that Mr. Bryce’s scheme had been abandoned. 
The telegram does not ask whether Mr. Bryce’s scheme 
was to be abandoned, and Mr. Birrell only says that a 
University Bill will be introduced this session. His 
contradiction in his speech in Ireland was quite vague, 
and neither the parties who are for, nor those who are 
against, the Bryce scheme can be sure whether the 
pending Government measure will or will not be based 
upon it. 
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The Saturday Review. 


At Annaghmore Cross, co. Tyrone, a few days ago, 
the ‘Sinn Fein” and the United Irish League had 
their first encounter with sticks and pitchforks and 
other weapons. If it had not been for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, there would have been a really superior 
Irish row. The ‘‘ Sinn Fein” is justifying its existence 
for ‘‘the encouragement of everything Irish”. This 
society being a fairly new variety in Irish politics, it 
may be as well to say that ‘ Sinn Fein” means ‘ Our- 
selves Alone”. The Leaguers do not respect this 
motto, and are determined to rouse them up. They are 
displeased with them because the ‘‘ Sinn Fein” objects 
to the Irish members and the League for, of all things 
in the world, the reason that the United Irish League 
is a recognition of British supremacy ! 


The women suffragists held their first monster meet- 
ing in Hyde Park on Sunday and carried a resolution 
against the Government amid a scene of great levity. 
We fear these resolutions will—if they have any 
effect—merely strengthen the Government. The Hyde 
Park scene was rowdy and offensive to quiet citizens. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Griffith, who is one of the leading 
figures in the women’s campaign against the women 
suffragists, has issued an appeal the logic of which is 
decidedly strong. ‘‘ We hear the cry everywhere ”, she 
says, ‘‘that women want equality with men. . . do 
they realise what this equality involves ? It means that 
they must take the rough as well as the smooth. They 
must not only take such work as is fit for women, but 
they must go out as soldiers or scavengers. I presume 
there are no women who wish to be either; and yet if 
we shriek for equal rights, I think we must not be 
surprised to find that we are expected to share all men’s 
duties.” We rather demur at the juxtaposition of 
soldiers and scavengers, but Mrs. Griffith rightly con- 
demns the absurd cry about ‘‘equality”. It reminds 
one of Rousseau’s sentimental nonsense about all men 
being born equal ; the world would be horribly mono- 
tonous if they were. 


Miss Gawthorpe has written to the press to explain 
how she and Miss Ada Kenney cornered the Prime 
Minister on the Woman’s Suffrage question. On the 
way to Cannes they were taking tea in the refresh- 
ment-car of the train when the Prime Minister came in 
and sat down at an adjoining table. The ladies did 
not know him nor he them. But they introduced 
themselves of course, and pumped him on woman’s 
franchise. Unarmed, alone—what was the Prime 
Minister to do? He took it “‘ sitting”, and so would, 
we hope, ninety-nine out of every hundred English- 
men. However, when the lady proposes, the man is 
not by chivalry bound to say yes; and the Prime 
Minister ventured to say no—at least he said in effect 
“‘not just at present’’. It is a pleasant change to learn 
that after this it was not necessary to call in the police. 
But the ladies, clearly, gave him a bit of their minds. 
“We convinced him”, says Miss Gawthorpe, ‘ that 
the present agitation must continue until votes are 
given.” 


The result of the Thaw trial was still unknown 
late on Friday. The speeches of counsel and the 
summing-up were short considering the enormous length 
of time over which the evidence extended. It was not 
to be expected that the jury would be prepared to 
give a speedy verdict, but they have taken more time 
to consider than it was supposed they would. They 
were evidently divided, and according to speculations 
with which newspapers were amusing themselves in 
the meantime there was a majority for acquittal. What- 
ever the result may be, and whatever the influences 
acting on the jury, the Judge’s directions in law were 
not in favour of acquittal. Indeed, it was remarkable 
that there was an air of old-fashioned rigidity about his 
definition of insanity from the point of view of modern 
English law. 


It will be remembered that it was the Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire that raised the question 
of payment for religious teaching and were utterly 
routed in the House of Lords. They have suffered 
another well-deserved defeat in the High Court. In 
sheer religious bigotry they prosecuted parents for their 
children not attending school on Ascension Day, the 


absence being due to the children’s attendance at 
church. The Education Act excuses attendance on any 
day exclusively set apart for religious observance by 
the religious body to which the parent belongs. The 
pretext of the Council was that Ascension Day was not 
exclusively” set apart for religious observance, and 
nothing else, under a statute of Edward VI. fixing 
certain holy days, and therefore the parents were not 
excused. Roman Catholic or Jew parents might claim 
the privilege, but not members of the Church ‘of 
England. This scandalous attempt to turn the Educa- 
tion Acts into an instrument of tyranny has failed. 
Even if the Council had been legally right, what can be 
said for spending money in harrying parents in this 
fashion ? 


Canon MacColl will be remembered by most people 
as the persistent controversialist who backed up Mr. 
Gladstone in the Turkish atrocities campaign of the 
’seventies. From the Irish Church disestablishment 
downwards indeed he attended Mr. Gladstone like his 
shadow. He received his City church of S. George’s 
and his canonry of Ripon from him; and the Canon 
never attempted to deny that they were for services 
rendered. He wasa Gladstonian in the Vatican contro- 
versy ; and as Mr. Gladstone admired and visited Dr. 
Dollinger, so the Canon admired and visited the leader 
of the German Old Catholics. Another Gladstonian 
faculty he had too. With ecclesiastical views the oppo- 
site of Nonconformists’, he was accepted by them in the 
fraternal spirit with which they regarded Mr. Gladstone 
himself. If to Greek and Armenian Mr. Gladstone was 
their champion, the Canon was his armour-bearer, and 
at his funeral the Greek Minister and Legation and 
representatives of Armenians were present. In spite of 
all disadvantages—for Dr. MacColl, like the other 
famous Scotsman Hugh Miller, began life in the stone 
quarry—he ‘‘got on”. Hugh Miller however wasted 
his genius in ecclesiastical and political controversies ; 
the Canon made the best of his in that arid field. 


Mr. James Davis, known to the public of to-day as 
** Owen Hall”, who died at Harrogate on Tuesday, was 
an original and remarkable man. His versatility and 
industry were prodigious. He was a solicitor, a 
barrister, a Conservative candidate for an Irish borough ; 
he eloped with an heiress ; he was imprisoned for libel ; 
he was a bankrupt and a moneylender ; he wrote a book 
on Stock Exchange ‘‘ Options ” as well as ‘“‘ The Gaiety 
Girl”, ‘‘ The Geisha”, ‘** The Artist’s Model”, ‘* Floro- 
dora”, ‘‘The Girl from Kay’s”, ‘‘Serjeant Brue”, 
‘*The Cherub”, &c. He owned racehorses and news- 
papers, ‘“‘ The Bat” and ‘‘The Phoenix”. He had the 
shrewdness of his race in business: but if he was 
‘*alieni appetens” he was ‘‘sui profusus”, for he was 
generous to a fault, and treated money like counters at 
Monte Carlo. His versatility prevented him from 
achieving a solid success, and at least four careers were 
spoiled in him. He was an incorrigible Bohemian, but 
of the splendid, not the squalid, sort. 


Mr. Thomas Beecham made pills and a fortune. It is 
the happy destiny of pill-makers to be rich and famous. 
Carlyle did not make Morrison famous; he was that 
and rich before Carlyle thought of Morrison’s pills for 
earthquakes. Will Beecham be the last of the great pill- 
makers ? Morrison has long since departed ; Holloway 
has gone, but lives in the higher education of women. 
We thought Beecham too was the shadow of a 
name, a posthumous firm as most pill-makers become. 
Perhaps the palmy days of all pill-makers are over. 
Human credulity and touching simplicity may take 
another direction and the Eddys and Dowies of the 
future reap the golden harvest. 


Dr. Johnson reminds us that when the pedant in 
Hierocles wanted to sell his house he carried a brick 
about with him as a sample of its quality. To-day the 
material that goes to the making of a house—when it 
is not jerry-built—forms the basis of a big exhibition. 
We hear much of depression in the building trade. 
Olympia affords evidence only that it flourishes. If it 
does not flourish, the remarkable show which Mr. 
Montgomery M.P. has organised should give it a fillip. 
It is an exhibition of surprises. The man of tags wi!ll 
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learn that bricks are made without straw, and the man 
who builds of stone that science out-rivals Nature in the 
production of the finest marble. 


The Board of Trade Returns are still a “record”, 
the first quarter of 1907 being well in advance of 1906 
in regard to both imports and exports. Yet wherever 
we hear business men discussing their affairs the com- 
plaint is that little of the improvement has come their 
way. The truth of course is that the Returns are not 
a trustworthy index. The totals do not show the con- 
ditions in which ‘‘ booming” trade is carried on. As 
Mr. Charleton said at the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday, enhanced bulk is too often 
accompanied by diminished profits. Competition at 
home and abroad was never so keen, and whilst more 
energy and more capital are needed to secure a margin 
of profit, business is handicapped by high bank rates 
and the tightness of money. Exports moreover may 
increase whilst the home market is going from bad to 
worse. These things the free importer finds it con- 
venient to ignore when he enlarges on the “‘live” 
character of ‘‘ dying ” industries. 


The hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Plassey falls on 23 June, and Lord Curzon has made a 
very fine appeal, through the ‘‘ Times”, for a memorial 
of its hero. It is a strange fact that no great public 
statue of Clive stands in Great Britain or in India. 
Calcutta has effigies of Wellesley, Canning, Dalhousie, 
Mayo, Lawrence, Warren Hastings, Roberts, Outram ; 
and Delhi now has its statue of Nicholson. But Clive, 
unquestionably the greatest of all and the first of all, 
primus in Indis, is represented neither in stone nor 
brass. Considering how we hunt the byeways as well 
as highways of English history and literature to-day 
for figures worth commemorating, it really is an extra- 
ordinary thing that Clive should have been thus by 
accident suppressed. An accident—of ingratitude—of 
course it is, for to-day his greatness and patriotism are 
no more doubted than are Wellington’s or Pitt’s. 


One cannot help wishing, whenever one reads the story 
of how Clive was sent out to avenge the crime of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, that he had seen his way to 
decline any dealing with the wretch Surajah Dowlah 
save that of the sword. The story is so moving that 
every man becomes a boy again in this feeling when he 
reads it. Clive can safely be bracketed with Marl- 
borough as the greatest English man of deeds of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and we really do not 
know whether actually greater genius in action can be 
found in English history. In his combination as civilian 
and military leader he somewhat recalls Cromwell. 
There is a saying ‘‘ Beware when God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet”. But it may be quite as 
interesting when a great man of action is let loose. 


Though its critical references to the reprints of the un- 
revised and discarded editions of Ruskin which Messrs. 
Allenson, Dent, Fifield and Routledge are bringing out 
are rather guarded, we are glad to find the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’’ putting pretty plainly before its readers the 
facts. ‘‘ Ruskin”, it says, ‘‘ largely revised his earlier 
books. He wrote them when he was a very young man, 
and he lived both to regret some of his former modes 
of expression and to reconsider his general standpoint. 
The editions containing his revisions are still in copy- 
right. The publishers of reprints issued without the 
authority of his literary representatives have there- 
fore to fall back upon the early and unrevised 
editions which alone are common property.” The 
“Chronicle” goes on to cite the case of Ruskin’s 
** Fors Clavigera”. Inthis book Ruskin made a violent 
attack on Gladstone. Later he was ashamed of the 
passage and cancelled it, and the ‘‘ Chronicle” clearly 
thinks it would be wrong to reprint the early and un- 
revised edition of ‘‘Fors Clavigera” containing this 
attack on Gladstone. It is quite true that it would be 
wrong. But the case of ‘*‘ Modern Painters” is of 
course equally bad— indeed it is much worse. We have 
been fairly astonished to notice the name of the Keeper 
of the King’s Pictures as editing one of the reprints of 
the unrevised and discarded editions of this work! Has 
Mr. Lionel Cust read, does he know about this matter ? 


LORD CROMER’S LAST REPORT. 


ORD CROMER’S report on the state of Egypt, 
which is a document of State of the first order, 
derives increased importance from the resignation of 
the maker of modern Egypt. The fact that it contains 
a lengthy note on Egyptian Nationalism should serve 
as a warning that trouble may be expected from that 
movement, and we ought therefore to take serious note 
of it. Ostensibly the Egyptian Nationalists strive to 
introduce into Egypt popular government upon the 
English model, and they loudly demand a national 
Parliament to which the Administration should be re- 
sponsible and subordinate. In reality their chief aim 
is to turn the English out of Egypt. Therefore their 
rallying-cry is ‘*‘ Egypt for the Egyptians”. 

To those who know Egypt it is perfectly clear that 
Egypt cannot defend her territory unaided, partly 
because of the unfavourable geographical structure of 
the country and the peculiar distribution of its popu- 
lation, partly because of the occupation and the historic 
character of the inhabitants. These are natural causes 
which cannot easily be altered by the hand of man, and 
which are responsible for the fact that during historic 
times Egypt has never been an independent State, and 
that since the battle of Pelusium, 525 B.c., and several 
decades before the birth of Herodotus, Egypt has been 
ruled by foreigners. Will she now be able to defend 
her independence single-handed against a world in 
arms? The natural conditions of the country and the 
experience of almost 2,500 years answers this question 
emphatically in the negative. Egypt is commercially, 
and still more strategically, a very desirable acquisi- 
tion. Therefore the withdrawal of England from 
Egypt would mean for that country, not national liberty 
and independence but only a change of masters. 

It is equally clear that Egypt cannot yet govern 
herself, though she may be able to govern herself in 
time to come. Self-government presupposes two 
factors: on the one hand a numerous and intelligent 
class who can spare the time necessary for the proper 
study of public affairs, and on the other a universal 
interest in, and understanding of, political questions 
among the masses. Neither of these factors exists in 
Egypt. If we remember that at the census of 1897, the 
last taken, only 9°5 per cent. of the men and 0°3 of the 
women were found able to read and write—the per- 
centage of educated people has greatly increased since 
then, though exact figures are not yet available—it is 
clear that Egypt lacks the first condition required for 
self-government. For her, self-government would mean 
either anarchy or the tyranny of the Pashas thinly dis- 
guised under parliamentary forms. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Egypt are 
small hard-working peasants, and these take a far 
greater interest in matters concerning their daily bread, 
such as taxation, police, sufficiency of water, than 
in national representative government. The fellaheen 
care most for a good Administration, and they have 
every reason to be quite satisfied with British rule. 
Former rulers of Egypt exploited the people without 
mercy. Mehemet Ali and Ismail, who piled up a National 
Debt of £100,000,000—two rulers whom the older men 
still remember—saw in Egypt their private domain. 
They and their favourites ground down the people on 
whose work they lived. Not only was the fellah over- 
loaded with taxes, pressed into the army—which at one 
time comprised 160,000 men—ordered to forced labour 
and flogged with the courbash, but the water necessary 
for the irrigation of his crops was diverted from his 
land to the lands of the Khedive and his favourites. 
Egypt was ruled by the four C’s—the corvée, the 
courbash, conscription, and corruption. The Egyptian 
cultivator was the most unfortunate worker on earth. 
Nowhere in Turkey was misrule more flagrant and 
more heartless than in Egypt. These were the fruits 
of national rule. 

Since the English occupation, the tellah has been given 
justice and prosperity. He has been given water in 
plenty through the regulation of the Nile and the con- 
struction of the Assouan Reservoir ; he is no longer 
robbed of his land or of his work; he can easily 
obtain justice in the Courts against the mightiest 
Pasha; he is lightly taxed; he can borrow money 
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at moderate rates; the corvée and conscription have 
been abolished; he has become free and very pro- 
sperous. Of 1,147,324 Owners of land, more than 
1,000,000 own five acres or less ; and whilst the acreage 

ssed by these small holders has, during the last 
ten years, increased by 30 per cent., the acreage of the 
largest holders has decreased by 7 per cent. These 
figures eloquently prove that Egypt is being ruled for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. During the 
British occupation the productive power of the country 
and its population have doubled. Egypt has risen from 
bankruptcy to affluence because Lord Cromer followed 
the policy of ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians” in the broadest 
sense of the word. These are the fruits of British rule. 

The Egyptians cannot even complain of being ruled 
by Englishmen. First, the number of Egyptians pos- 
sessing the technical skill or the strength of character 
required in certain branches of the Administration is 
quite inadequate. Secondly, out of 13,279 Civil ser- 
yants 1,252, or 1 in 13, are Europeans, and only 662, 
or 1 in 20, are Englishmen. 

The Nationalist agitators are a motley crowd com- 
posed largely of dismissed officials, disappointed con- 
cession-hunters, money-lenders, and exploiters of every 
sort who used to prey on the Egyptian people and who, 
not unnaturally, hate those European officials who have 
stopped their mischievous activity. According to Sir 
William Garstin’s recent estimate, about £21,000,000 
is to be spent on the further regulation of the Nile. 
The fact that this immense sum of money will be spent 
honestly for the benefit of the people and that no 
opportunity will occur of diverting the larger part of 
this sum into the pockets of influential exploiters, as 
was done in the olden times, has redoubled the clamour 
for self-government among the Nationalist agitators, 
and has increased their righteous indignation at the 
tyranny and oppression of their fatherland by foreigners. 

The Nationalist agitation might be considered a 
subject for ridicule, had it not a very serious and 
somewhat disquieting aspect. The unrest which the 
Nationalist agitators have created may lead to danger- 
ous consequences. The Nationalist agitators require. 
widespread dissatisfaction among the people in order 
to secure for themselves an adequate following ; andas 
the masses are satisfied with the British occupation and 
British administration, both on political and economic 
grounds, they have appealed to their religious fanatic- 
ism. In the name of Pan-Islamism they are constantly 
calling upon the people of Egypt to rise and drive the 
Christian foreigners out of the country, and their pro- 
paganda is dangerous so far as the temperament of 
the lower classes is eminently mercurial. Aided by the 
freedom of the Press and possibly encouraged, if not 
actually subsidised, by some ‘‘ friendly” State, Pan- 
Islamic newspapers have sprung up like mushrooms, 
and these are lashing the populace into fury by their 
falsehoods, and by inciting the masses to violence. The 
Denshawai affair was a first-fruit of that agitation. 

Those Nationalists who have joined the agitation 
without interested motives, who honestly love their 
country, and who wish to make Egypt a European 
nation and to give it European institutions, should 
desert a movement which aims at pulling down, not at 
building up, which would destroy European civilisation 
in Egypt, and hand it over again to the corrupt and 
retrograde rule to which it had been used. They should 
instead co-operate with the best Government which 
Egypt has ever had, and should strive to make them- 
selves and the people fit for self-government by taking 
an active interest in the reform of the country and in the 
education of the masses. Only educated men can 
govern themselves. 

In the interests of Egypt it will perhaps be best that 
an early outbreak of militant Nationalism or Pan- 
Islamism should occur, which would furnish Sir Eldon 
Gorst with an opportunity of giving to the Nationalists 
a sharp and salutary lesson. If through sickly senti- 
mentalism the pseudo-national movement in Egypt 
should be encouraged, a far more serious situation 
would eventually arise, a situation which no one can 
contemplate without the gravest misgivings. 


THE MAKING AND KEEPING OF EMPIRE, 


8 Nae appeal which Lord Curzon has just made for a 

statue of Clive ought to be very widely read at 
the present time—it should be read indeed by every 
Englishman—and it is a pity that a rather silly news- 
paper etiquette or exclusiveness has prevented most of 
the London dailies from quoting it in full from the 
“Times”. This appeal, though it refers especially to 
Clive and to the British India that Clive founded, is 
most appropriate just now at the eve of a great national 
Conference. It is full of the intense, instinctive passion 
of empire. Sincerity lives in every line of this notable 
letter. A shrewd suspicion of the absence of sincerity, 
even in some of the most sounding phrases of many 
lesser politicians, has made many people at times just 
a little shy of the word imperialism. Professions 
of patriotism must be free of the least taint not 
only of insincerity, but of worked-up enthusiasm. 
In party politics a little humbug is tolerable. That 
form of politics is a great game, and some say that 
without a certain amount of make-believe the game 
cannot be played with effect. Ministers, for instance, 
of high character are allowed—more, they are expected 
in honour—when a colleague is in difficulties over a 
measure to come to his aid, whether or not they are really 
fond of that measure. Thus, despite Lord Rosebery, 
when Mr. Birrell brings in his Irish Council Bill, and 
it is attacked, he will look for and no doubt get aid 
from one or two of Lord Rosebery’s former colleagues 
of the Liberal League. In party politics these things 
must be. Party politics would often be chaos and 
despair without them. And what Liberals do in these 
matters, Conservatives of course have also been known 
to do in office. But, in the larger politics, any profession 
of patriotism or Imperialism not absolutely felt is quite 
disgusting. It does not much matter how loud the 
voice of the shouter is, provided the feeling within 
is big in proportion: unfortunately it now and then is 
too evident that the homage paid to patriotism comes 
more from the lungs than the heart. A great part 
of the strength of Lord Curzon and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is in the fact that the patriotism they preach they 
do feel with all their might. It might not be hard to 
name others who can argue a theory of empire as 
intellectually as either of them—but nobody puts it 
with a more felt passion than they do. We were sur- 
prised to hear so clever a man as Mr. Lloyd-George 
declare not long since that Mr. Chamberlain—a states- 
man, too, whom he has studied with admiration— 
plunged into his scheme of federation in order to 
revive his languishing party. Anybody can ‘ell that 
Mr. Chamberlain went into it without care for party 
and with an enthusiasm that has cost him very dear in 
physical strength. 

But Lord Curzon’s appeal for Clive is valuable for 
other things than the passionate, impatient sincerity 
of it. Perhaps not everyone will feel quite so angry 
as he feels with the eighteenth century. He goesas far 
even as Carlyle, who, among other names, called it 
‘‘swindler century”. An admirer of the eighteenth 
century would ask, was it so much baser than the nine- 
teenth or the twentieth in the way it served its empire 
makers and preservers? We have all heard of the 
iron shutters at Apsley House, and how Wellington, 
cheered by a huge fickle public, once turned on the 
mob and pointed to them with scorn. The names of 
Gordon and Rhodes occur to one in the same connec- 
tion. Though his enemies in Parliament did treat Clive 
in malign fashion, the eighteenth-century House of 
Commons in the end passed without a division a motion 
that he had done great and meritorious services to his 
country ; and even Hastings was also eventually 
absolved of the serious charges against him by large 
majorities. Compared, at any rate, with the treatment 
served out to Dupleix—after Napoleon the greatest 
of all French adventurers—and to Labourdonnais and 
poor Lally, that served out to the English pro-Consuls 
of the age was generous. Where, however, we do 
find Lord Curzon so stimulating, and where all can 
agree with him entirely, is in the way he praises 
without paltry reservation that colossal figure of 
empire, Clive. Does anybody to-day with, we need 
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not say a sense of humour, but with common-sense and 
judgment, take great exception to Lord Curzon’s eulogy 
of Clive? We half doubt whether it will shock the 
most austere Radicals below the gangway, though they 
in common with most other Englishmen who have 
learnt the A B C of the history of England know how 
Clive was driven to traffic with the rascal Meer Jaffier 
and to dupe the archdeceiver Omichund. They have 
read and nearly everybody has read, because it is in 
Macaulay, how Clive was compelled to have a red 
paper treaty as well as a white paper treaty, Omichund 
being so wily ; and how one of the papers was really 
waste paper to Omichund, who got nothing out of 
the deal, and became a lunatic when Clive had him 
informed: ‘‘ Omichund, you are to have nothing.” 
Yet we shall credit our austere Radical friends with 
regarding Clive as a great Englishman who to-day 
is worthy of the statue which Lord Curzon pro- 
poses that English people should honour themselves by 
setting up. And we shall be very much surprised if on 
the list of those who approve the scheme the names of 
leading statesmen of both parties alike do not presently 
appear. The honour which is at length paid to Clive 
will to an absolute certainty be paid in full measure by 
another generation to Rhodes and other great and 
masterful public workers who have been slighted in 
their own time. 

The truth clearly is this—the code of everyday 
political morality and habit cannot always be the code 
of the empire maker. Is there one instance in all 
history of a great nation formed without occasional 
resort—absolutely necessary—to methods of which we 
rightly disapprove in everyday public life and in private 
affairs? The empire maker must at times act quite 
outside the law. Of course—pace Freeman—Alfred 
the Great himself did. No doubt if Mr. Byles and 
Mr. Mackarness and other such zealots sat down in 
Exeter Hall to found an empire, there would be no going 
outside the law: but then the empire would not be 
founded. The type which is born to interpret Dr. Watts 
and Martin Tupper is not qualified for the large, forceful, 
civilising efforts of men like Raleigh and Clive and 
Hastings and Rhodes. 

We may not like at the time the occasional coups of 
the empire makers, the going outside the usual code of 
conduct ; but it is idle to shut our eyes to the truth, 
since all history proves it, that these things are simply 
inherent in the rude work of making a nation, and will 
be till every country is rounded off and put within a 
ring fence. But the ill of these occasional lapses of 
men like Raleigh and Clive and Warren Hastings and 
Rhodes from the ordinary, right everyday code is small 
compared with the benefit their work and lives confer 
on the State. This is absolutely known and acknow- 
ledged by everybody who is not a crank or a Utopian 
visionary. Clive sinned as markedly as any of these 
men, and yet history has absolved him. He is now 
seen in the correct perspective, and the noble and 
well-doing side of him is found to be far greater than 
the mean one. 

But if in the making of empire we are forced now 
and then to act outside law, so in the keeping of empire it 
is not less sure that we have at seasons to act outside 
routine. We have to submit to change and growth 
and even to be ready for some sacrifice. Many people 
when they are tolerably comfortable find it very un- 
pleasant to be disturbed in the grooves in which they 
have learnt to run smoothly and safely. Most men, in 
fact, are highly conservative in this, and in public not 
less than in private life. But it is obvious to-day that 
the British Empire is not going to run in future in 
quite the same grooves that we Bee been accustomed 
to for a long time. Changes are certain to come— 
changes in more than one groove, as the hints which the 
Prime Ministers who are now assembling have given 
within the last few days show clearly enough. To 
be offended by and to try to arrest these changes would 
be as sensible as if our ancestors had taken offence at 
the growth of the British Constitution. 


PROPOSALS FOR PREFERENCE. 


5 te practical issue which the Premiers of the self- 
governing colonies will deliberate with the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown is briefly : are we, in our extra- 
Imperial relations to be the British Empire or the 
United Kingdom? Three principal methods for the 
consolidation of the Empire have been proposed. 
First, there is the proposal to create an Imperial 
Council... The Canadian Premier has, in advance, 
declared himself strongly opposed to this scheme, 
on the ground that it will result in interference with 
local concerns. Second, there is the proposal for 
common defence, which in an attenuated form was 
raised on the Address by Mr. Harold Cox. Here again 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has voiced the colonial objections ; 
he has declared that the colonies cannot be expected to 
contribute to an Imperial Defence Fund unless you 
‘call us to your councils”. Thus the second scheme 
involves the first and carries with it the same objections. 
Both these schemes have some amount of following, 
but the Government and Mr. Balfour have declared 
against the practicability of either. The third scheme 
is that which is associated with the name of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which seeks to federate the Empire 
through preferential trade relations. 

The Tariff Commission after three years’ inquiry 
issued yesterday a memorandum with the results of 
the calculations which they have made bearing upon 
the various schemes of colonial preference submitted to 
them. The schemes considered are those involving the 
return the United Kingdom might make to the colonies 
for the advantages they are already giving or are pre- 
pared to give in the future to British manufacturers in 
their own markets. The calculations in the Tariff Com- 
mission memorandum answer the question as to how 
much of the trade of each of the colonies would be 
affected by the various schemes. Clearly, if it be found 
that the proposals leave the trade of any important 
colonies untouched, the scheme is unsatisfactory. The 
special merit of the present memorandum is that the 
various schemes are shown to develop one into the 
other, and that it is only the final scheme—that which 
is associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain— 
which allows a fair arrangement with all the colonies. 

Under the first scheme considered we should begin 
by offering preference on the articles upon which 
Customs duties are at present paid in the United 
Kingdom. The proposal is somewhat alluring, as 
it appears to concede the principle of preference. 
It is thought that perhaps, like the Devolution pro- 
posals contemplated by the Prime Minister, it would 
inevitably lead up to the ‘‘larger policy”. It may be 
questioned however if there is any satisfactory con- 
cession of principle so long as the Government 
refuse to extend the Customs list in order to give 
real advantages to the colonies. Scheme 1 is shown 
by the Tariff Commission to be entirely illusory, and 
has no prospect of giving a shadow of advantage to 
any of the colonies whose Premiers are now in this 
country. Only £21,000 worth of goods out of a total of 
243 millions sterling coming from Canada was subject to 
duty in 1905 on entering the United Kingdom. Even 
this sum is, however, too large seeing that it includes 
some items—tea, for instance—which have no right to 
be in the returns. Dutiable imports from the Australian 
Commonwealth reached only 4 147,000 out of a total of 
27 millions sterling ; and from New Zealand none of 
the imports were subject to duty under our present 
tariff. Clearly, then, where so little is dutiable, it is 
impossible that any advantage can be offered to colonial 
traders in the British market. Lord Milner would 
hardly have thrown out his suggestion if he had 
examined these figures. 

The second scheme, whose merits have been weighed 
by the Commission, is that which the colonial Premiers 
contemplated when they suggested that a beginning 
might be made by exempting or reducing the duties 
then imposed in the United Kingdom against goods 
coming from British possessions. At that time the 
duties in force were the duties considered under 
Scheme 1 added to the corn duties introduced by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. It is shown that Scheme 2 
represents a considerable advance on Scheme 1. In 
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the cases of both Canada and Australia it would have 
affected about 44 millions sterling of trade in 1905. 
Without preference, the duties payable on Canadian 

oods are estimated to be £320,000, and Australian 
goods £413,000. These figures represent the maximum 
of advantage which might have been given to these 
countries in 1905 under Scheme 2 in the event of total 
remission of these duties. How small this is may be 
judged from the fact that it represents less than 1} per 
cent. of the total trade, whereas the Canadian advantage 
to this country is more than 10 per cent. In the case 
of none of the other self-governing colonies does the 
possible advantage reach any sensible amount. Thus 
the adoption of Scheme 2, supported as this was by 
the colonial Premiers in 1902, would have been incapable 
of proffering any advantage either to New Zealand, 
Natal or Cape Colony. 

The third scheme considered is that which proposes 
the inclusion in the dutiable list of the imports of agri- 
cultural produce in addition to those duties which are 
at present in operation. This scheme has the advantage 
of promising a considerable preference to New Zealand 
which neither of the previous schemes was capable of 
giving. Agricultural imports from New Zealand 
amounted to 5} millions sterling, representing 41 per 
cent. of the total imports from that colony. The duties 
which would be paid on these imports if there were no 
preference, and if the tariff were that suggested in the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee of the Tariff 
Commission, and which were proposed in the interests 
of agriculture, are estimated to amount to £366,000. 
This is a measure, therefore, of the maximum possible 
advantage which Scheme 3 can give to New Zealand. 
This scheme would also affect 17} millions sterling of 
Canadian goods, and g millions sterling of Australian 
goods. Substantial advantages are therefore possible 
under this scheme to each of the colonies considered. 
It is still marred by the fact, however, that the South 
African colonies would, at least for the present, be 
wholly unaffected by this scheme. 

. Mr. Chamberlain’s own scheme which is represented 

by a general tariff covering manufactures, as well as. 
agricultural products and articles at present on the 

Customs list, is dealt with as Scheme 4 in the Tariff 
Commission Memorandum. It is shown that omitting 

wool, which as a raw material no one has ever sug- 

gested should be taxed, this scheme would affect 

76 per cent. of Canadian products, 75 per cent. of 
Australian products, 72 per cent. of New Zealand pro- 

ducts, and 21 per cent. of South African products. If 
it be assumed that, in addition, ostrich feathers would 

be dutiable, the South African proportion amounts to 

60 per cent. The only equitable scheme as between 

one colony and another is clearly, therefore, the final 

scheme, which is more than any other that of Mr. 

Chamberlain. It would permit of substantial advan- 

tages being conferred on the colonies upon approxi- 

mately equal proportions of their trade in this country. 

This scheme alone makes it possible for this country 

to grant a satisfactory quid pro quo for the privileges 

ve already enjoy in the markets of our self-governing 

colonies. 


A JUDGE ON THE COURTS. 


O* Tuesday, when the Courts reopened, the members 
of the two Divisions of the Court of Appeal would 
have had time to digest Mr. Justice Grantham’s pleasing 
proposal for their abolition. His letter to the ‘‘ Times ” 
on the Court of Appeal appeared very aptly on the 
Monday, and we imagine must have caused a little 
dismay, mitigated perhaps by the reflection that ‘it 
was only Grantham”’, and that threatened men live long. 
But Mr. Justice Grantham’s proposals have a good 
deal of sound sense in them, and are on all grounds 
infinitely better than the temporary repairs Bill of the 
Lord Chancellor now before Parliament, which is disliked 
by all members of the profession, Judges, barristers and 
solicitors. We may add, and suitors; because the 
Bill proposes to make them perforce adopt a procedure 
which, so long as it was optional, they looked askance at. 
Law reform is like Army reform : it is never successful 
because it never goes far enough. The War Secretary, 


not having a sufficient number of soldiers, covers up 
the deficiency by rearranging and dividing and sub- 
dividing them differently. The Lord Chancellor, be- 
cause he is afraid of appointing more Judges, does 
the same; though everybody knows there can be 
nothing but a breakdown and disappointment at the 
end. He is following a precedent which has proved 
unworkable. Whenever two Judges have acted as a 
Court of Appeal the result has been unsatisfactory. It 
was found to be so inthe case of Divisional Courts, 
and in consequence the Divisional Courts are now 
formed with three Judges. The Appeal Court, if it 
were what it ought to be, should make appeals to the 
House of Lords quite an exceptional occurrence. That 
it is not is shown by the fact that the House of Lords 
is as much overstocked with appeals and arrears as the 
Court of Appeal is. If the Lord Chancellor’s Bill passes 
there will be still more appeals to the House of Lords, 
and the burden of appeals which is already oppressive 
to suitors will be increased. Lord Collins has un- 
fortunately made light of this objection, but the general 
opinion of the profession and the experience with the 
Divisional Courts are against him. 

Lord Chancellors are allalike. They will do anything 
rather than propose an increase of Judges; and yet 
there is never a plan put forward by anybody else which 
does not assume that three additional Judges must be 
appointed. If the proposal is that there shall be three 
permanent branches of the Court of Appeal as at present 
constituted, then there must be three new Lords Justices. 
If the proposal is to reinforce it by taking Judges from 
the other Divisions of the Supreme Court, then there 
must be three additional ordinary Judges appointed. 
When people are not thinking of arrears of appeals but 
of arrears in the King’s Bench Division, due chiefly to 
the Circuits, they then demand more Judges. When 
they anticipate the indefinitely increased amount of 
work that will be thrown into the Courts by the Criminal 
Appeal Act whenever it is passed, then it appears quite 
evident the demand for more Judges must be attended to. 
If there were any hope that Sir Harry Poland’s favourite 
scheme for the establishment of provincial Central 
Criminal Courts would be taken up by the Government 
and the whole Circuit system reconstituted instead 
of being patched up and played with generally, this 
might introduce some economy into the judicial body ; 
but these are remote contingencies: and even if what 
ought to be done were done, more instead of fewer 
Judges might be required, especially with the establish- 
ment of the Court of Criminal Appeal. So that in any 
case the cry for more Judges will have to be satisfied, 
though Lord Chancellors and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer will put it off as long as they can. 

And yet the difficulty about money is not the greatest ; 
it is legislation. There has not been a Government for 
years that has had the necessary force of public opinion 
behind it to make a comprehensive scheme of law 
reform possible in Parliament. Lawyers are prepared 
for it, but not the public ; and one imagines that when 
they raise the question the public that is represented by 
members of Parliament are inclined to be suspicious. 
They can understand a Criminal Court of Appeal 
Bill; that is what it appears to be, and they do 
not suspect professional interests. Generally however 
they suspect proposed measures of legal reform some- 
what as certain people have suspected ecclesiastical 
reform which appears to them to be designed to 
‘buttress up” the Church, as they say. Yet the last 
great dealings with legal matters, the Judicature Acts, 
which have been of immeasurable public benefit even 
after deduction of the new evils they planted amongst 
us, were prompted by professional desire to remedy the 
abuses of the old legal system. There is the same 
kind of dissatisfaction now amongst lawyers; but for 
some reason or another they cannot force any Govern- 
ment to act as the Government was forced in the 
’seventies. Probably it is because there are no such 
great lawyers to lead them as there were then, 
though there are more lawyers in the Cabinet than 
ever. These are the conditions which Mr. Justice 
Grantham does not consider in making his offhand 
suggestion that the present Court of Appeal should 
be abolished, and the Appeal Courts reconstituted as 
they were under the old system before the union of 
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law and equity. If that could be done without 
legislation it would have been done long ago; 
as Mr. Justice Grantham recalls, Lord Coleridge 
repented ‘‘in sackcloth and ashes” for the part he 
played in consenting to the destruction of the old 
Common Law Courts. This was the work of Chancery 
lawyers, and Common Law lawyers have ever since 
regretted it, and it has been one of the chief causes of 
the confusion that has existed in the Courts. 

The mistake of abolishing the old Divisions of the 
Court was long ago perceived, and now, when the 
question of the constitution of the Appeal Court has 
become acute, the abolition of the Exchequer Chamber, 
the great Appeal Court of the Common Law side, is 
recognised as part of the same great mistake. But to 
see the mistake and rectify it by legislation after all 
these years is another matter. It would mean the re- 
casting of the Judicature Acts which divide the Supreme 
Court into the two branches of Appeal Court and High 
Court ; and reducing the Common Law Lords Justices 
from their position of £6,000 a year Judges to 
the rank of the £5,000 a year Judges. Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s idea, and it is a good one, is to go 
back to the old system of forming the Appeal Court 
out of the Judges doing the ordinary work of the 
Courts, as the Judges sat in banc in the old Ex- 
chequer Chamber. But for this he requires that three 
more Judges shall be appointed in the Common Law 
Division. What is to be done with the Common Law 
Lords Justices? Are they to resume the ordinary work of 
the Puisne Judges? If they are to be retired, their 
pensions would be so much loss. These and any other 
such points are not used as arguments against the 
proposal, but only to indicate the improbability of the 
Government starting to recast the Judicature Acts. 
The Lord Chancellor has determined to try what 
splitting up the Court of Appeal will do; and for 
several years there will be a good excuse for waiting 
to see how this works, and it will put off the appoint- 
ment of additional Judges. Ultimately this will have 
to be done, and then perhaps the Court of Appeal 
might be reinforced from time to time by the ordi- 
nary Judges of the King’s Bench Division. There 
is power to do this already; but there are not 
sufficient Judges. Or with the additional Judges a 
new permanent branch of the Court of Appeal might 
be formed which would take all the appeal business 
from the King’s Bench Division, leaving the Judges 
there with only their work of first instance. Any of 
these plans may be tried, not because they are best, 
but because they will be easier than dragging up the 
present system by the roots. Is it not always almost 
impossible to replant an institution that has been pulled 
up, though experience may give us cause for regretting 
its loss? With Mr. Justice Grantham’s history, and 
regrets for the past, and his criticisms of the present, 
most lawyers, we believe, will agree and sympathise, 
but they will not consider it practicable to ‘‘ get rid of 
this terrible delay, the greatest blot on our judicial 
system that this country has ever known”, by reviving 
the Exchequer Chamber. 


THE CITY. 


S he reduction of the Bank rate from 5 to 4} had 

not the slightest effect on the stock markets. To 
be exact, Consols moved up one-sixteenth. The reduc- 
tion had of course been anticipated, and the difference 
between 5 and 4} per cent. is not enough to encourage 
the opening of speculative accounts. If the rate were 
reduced to 34 and kept there for six months no doubt 
we should see a revival in speculation. As it is the 
Stock Exchange and its clients must resign them- 
selves to a prolonged period of quiescence. At least 
all the ordinary signs point that way, though, just as a 
storm springs up suddenly on the Italian lakes, the senti- 
ment of the Stock Exchange springs sometimes from 
calm to excitement in a few days. And booms and 
slumps are generally affairs of sentiment more than 
anything else. No one, for instance, has as yet been 
able to give any other explanation of the collapse in the 
American market than that the feeling of the public 
and the legislature was hostile to the big capitalists. 
Very rarely, perhaps once in ten years, there comes an 


upheaval or subsidence on intrinsic merits. But as a 
rule the fluctuations of Stock Exchanges are merely the 
reflections of the moods of men. The Presidential 
election in the United States, which takes place in 
October 1908, is already beginning to cast its shadow 
across Wall Street. We do not believe that there will 
be anything like a market in American rails until after 
that event. Steel Trusts may go up on an increase of 
dividend on the Common; and Mr. Harriman may do 
unto Southern Pacifics as he did last year unto Union 
Pacifics, suddenly increase the dividend after he has 
helped himself to the stock. But we should advise the 
outsiders, i.e. the public, to keep clear of this market 
for the present. If Canadian railways were not so 
largely dealt in by American operators, we should say 
that Canadian Pacifics and Grand Trunks (Third Pre- 
ferred and Ordinary) were worth buying. But the last 
few weeks have shown us how Canadian Pacifics can 
be raided by the ‘‘ bears” as well as Union Pacifics. 
Possibly Canadian Pacifics may emerge from the clutches 
of Messrs. Jeffreson Levi and his Wall Street rivals ; in 
which case they ought to be acquired, if only for the 
sake of their lands, the proceeds of which must one 
day or other be distributed amongst the shareholders. 
Grand Trunks are not patronised by the Yankees, and 
are therefore safer to handle. At last the Third Pre- 
ference holders are coming into their rights ; and such 
has been the general increase of the traffic that land 
seems really in sight for the patient possessors, or 
“bulls”, of Trunk Ordinary. The prosperity of the 
Dominion is advancing so steadily, especially in the 
districts served by the Grand Trunk system, that there 
is nothing impossible in the prospect of Little Trunks 
getting 2 per cent. at the close of the next financial 
year. The 4 per cent. bonds of the City of Winnipeg 
are, we should say, a fairly safe investment, as Winnipeg 
has grown wonderfully in the last ten years, and will 
in the next ten years become the important centre of 
three or four transcontinental railway systems. The 
only fear is lest the municipality should be tempted to 
imitate the financial methods of the American munici- 
palities and go in for ‘‘ boodle”. Indeed the munici- 
pality of Montreal is no model of purity or efficiency. 
Winnipeg is not French, but Scotch, and therefore, 
presumably, level-headed. 

With regard to the South African market, until 
General Botha returns to the Transvaal, and his. 
Government makes up its mind about Chinese labour,. 
no rise in prices is likely to take place. It is satis- 
factory to note that the output of gold from the Trans- 
vaal mines is steadily increasing, and is now at the 
rate of about £25,000,000 a year. The Commission 
appointed by the Transvaal Executive to inquire into 
the question of the labour supply is so composed that 
it cannot possibly agree, and will inevitably present a 
majority and a minority report. This will merely 
unsettle the whole question again, which General 
Botha and his colleagues must face. In view of the 
political uncertainty, the state of business and the 
overtrading which has marked the course of affairs 
in South Africa in the past fifteen or sixteen months, 
the directors of the National Bank of South Africa 
were fortunate in being able to report a profit of 
£93,606 17s. 3d. Business is increasing in bulk and 
new customers are constantly being added to the 
Bank’s books, but the recovery in the general South 
African position which was hoped for has not been 
realised. As the chairman said at the meeting held in 
Pretoria at the beginning of March, the directors have 
every reason to be grateful for the net result when it is 
remembered that the dividends paid by a large number 
of financial concerns in South Africa have fallen off 
by no less a sum than £1,100,000. In the Australian 
department Messrs. Bewicke and Moreing are very un- 
popular just now, owing to the utter failure of the 
‘*deep leads” in Victoria to fulfil the promises held 
out. Instead of coming upon gravel yielding 2 ounces 
to the fathom, so far the results have been wretched, 
about 7 dwts. to the fathom, which will not pay to work. 
Indeed, during the last three unhappy months it is not 
only American rails but nearly all mining speculations 
that have bitterly disappointed their supporters. As 
for Siberian Props, they are unsaleable except in very 
small lots, and have sunk to 33. The last report from 
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the Orsk field was certainly very bad. The total profit 
from eighteen days’ working was only £400 odd, 
which is not much for a capital of £600,000. It is true 
that there were difficulties about water, owing to the 
weather ; but what struck us as so discouraging was 
that the ore in the main shaft only assayed 4 dwts. to 
the ton. At least, so we read the circular: we may 
have misunderstood it, for the manager does not 
seem to have the gift of clear expression. It is obvious 
that, unless the Orsk and Troitzk mines can be made to 
yield big results, the price of Siberian Props is about 
at its proper figure to-day. 

Messrs. Stern Bros., on behalf of the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas, Paris, are offering to holders of the 
6 per cent. Bonds of 1888 ‘‘ the privilege of exchange”’ 
jnto new 4} per cent. Bonds on terms which are fully set 
out in the prospectus. 


INSURANCE: LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 


We new Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
comes into force on 1 July, is agitating people’s 
minds to a quite unnecessary extent, because remedy 
against the burdens imposed by the Act costs so little 
and can be obtained so readily by means of insurance. 
The principle of extending workmen’s compensation to 
almost every employee may be regarded as a good 
one: the original Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1897 was declared to be experimental, and it was 
explicitly stated that if it proved successful it would 
be extended to include almost all employees. Except 
for the enormous amount of litigation involved by a 
measure designed to exclude disputes, the Act of 1897 
has worked extremely well. It has been a great boon 
to workpeople at a comparatively small cost to em- 
ployers. Equally happy consequences may be expected 
from the Act of 1906 when, if ever, its full meaning 
has been determined by the Law Courts. The real 
fault of the new Act is the doubtfulness as to its mean- 
ing in regard to a great number of points, and the fine 
distinctions between liability and non-liability. 

Among the provisions of the Act likely to cause 
dispute are those which exclude ‘‘a person whose 
employment is of a casual nature and who is employed 
otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade 
or business”. Probably the work of a charwoman 
would not be regarded as casual labour if she came 
regularly ; nor would the services of a landlady to a 
lodger be considered casual. On similar principles a 
gardener one day a week, or a window-cleaner coming 
regularly once a month, would seem to involve the 
employer in responsibility. Most insurance companies 
are now prepared to include occasional employees in 
their policies for a premium of 25 per cent. of the 
premiums paid for servants in constant employment, 
with a minimum extra premium of 2s. 6d. The obvi- 
ously sensible thing to do is to pay this extra premium 
to an insurance company and not to trouble any more 
as to whether we are liable in a particular instance or 
not. The question of the employer’s trade or business 
is also likely to give rise to litigation. If we drive to 
make a friendly call and a boy who is holding our horse 
gets kicked and injured, he is employed otherwise than 
for the employer’s trade or business and we are not 
liable ; if, however, we were making a business call, it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility we might have 
to provide the injured person with a life annuity. 

Among other disputable points that arise is the 
question of locality: an Englishman motoring in 
France would probably be liable if his chauffeur, 
engaged in England, were injured while abroad ; 
while it seems quite possible that an English com- 
pany with works or offices abroad would have no 
legal defence against clerks or other workpeople of 
any nationality who might be injured in the company’s 
Service. Difficulties of a somewhat different kind 
arise in connexion with apprentices and articled clerks ; 
since compensation depends upon wages, and since 
an articled clerk may receive no wages, it might be 
thought that he could not be entitled to compensa- 
tion, and, if the injury were fatal, that no one 
could be dependent upon a wageless clerk. The Act 
Provides, however, that if a person under twenty-one 


is injured, the weekly payment may be reviewed and 
based upon what he would probably have been earn- 
ing at the date of the review. This seems to point 
to an increase in the compensation; but on the other 
hand as a technical point it might be argued that as 
an unpaid employee is not entitled to any weekly 
payment for injury, there is no weekly payment to be 
reviewed, and consequently no responsibility lies upon 
the employer. 

There are innumerable other doubtful points as to the 
meaning of the Act which have been, and might be, 
raised. If it were not that employers at a very small 
cost can secure complete protection against all their 
liabilities by means of a properly selected policy in a 
strong insurance company, there would be good cause 
to regard with serious apprehension the coming into 
force of the new Act. Since, however, insurance is 
possible at a very small annual payment, individuals 
need not worry much on their own account that the Act 
is one of the most clumsily-worded measures of recent 
times. That the badness of the drafting will inflict a 
great deal of hardship upon the employees it is intended 
to benefit seems inevitable: claims will be resisted 
by the insurance companies in order to ascertain the 
meaning of the Act, and whether employees lose or win 
their case they are little likely to benefit, while many 
claims which might be made will not be pressed for 
fear of litigation. It is the employees who will suffer 
from the unintelligibility of the Act. 


THE TREE GARDENER.—I. 


™ OU may tire of the mountains, you may tire of 

the sea, but you will never tire of trees.” 
Such, or such in effect, were the words of Lord Beacons- 
field, who gave to his Hughenden trees a large 
share of the tenderness that lay hidden behind that 
mask of mystery, unsuspected by the many, deeply felt 
by the few, begetting affection such as has fallen to the 
lot of few men. And, indeed, the trees of England are 
worthy of all love and admiration. Beautiful they are 
in all their moods, in all their seasons—in early spring 
when a ruddy glow flushes in the swelling buds before 
the first enamel of soft greenery glitters in the April 
sun—in summer when their leafy canopies throw dancing 
shadows on moss and turf—in autumn when the flames 
of maples and beeches and yellow elms set the woods 
ablaze—in winter when the lace-work of branches and 
twigs, bejewelled with hoarfrost, shows a tracery which 
defies the cunningest hand of the limner. Perhaps in 
no other country can you see the plant life of so many 
parts of the world, from huge forest trees to tiny Alpine 
herbs, flourishing and absolutely familiar, as in England 
where the much-abused climate seems to suit such 
widely different natures—and this is the more strange 
in that the really native plants, the true children of the 
soil, are but few, at any rate so far as trees and shrubs 
are concerned. Take the evergreens for instance. 
You may count them on the fingers of your two hands 
and have one thumb to spare—Scotch fir, juniper, yew, 
spurge laurel, ivy, holly, gorse, broom, the heath 
family. That is all. I have not included box because 
some botanists consider it to be an alien, introduced 
very early in our history, which finding a congenial 
home has spread wonderfully—as at Box Hill and in 
other places to which it has given its name. Indeed 
this very name—so obviously buxus or rvgos familiarised 
in many countries and many languages—once led me to 
a rather interesting discovery as regards tree nomen- 
clature. Wherever a tree is truly indigenous in 
England it has either a Saxon or a British name ; when 
it is an alien the name is Latin—for instance, the oak, 
the beech, the lime, the ash are indigenous. The elm, 
the poplar (not the abele or the aspen) are Roman 
importations with Latin names. The wych-tree, com- 
monly called wych-elm, is the weiche of the Germans 
and a true Briton. The old English word fir, originally 
belonging to the Scotch fir, has been loosely transferred 
to the Abies and Picea families. But I believe that it 
will be found that this golden rule in nomenclature 
will never fail to show whether the tree be native or of 
foreign extraction. 


Of the vast primeval forests which once must have 
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clothed England from north to south, and from the 
North Sea to the Irish Channel, enough yet remains to 
show how beautiful they must have been when men 
were few and wild beasts many. In Windsor Forest, 
in Sherwood, Wychwood, the Forest of Dean, the New 
Forest, and many others, we can still see glorious 
thickets of oak and thorn and bramble which were once 
the lair of wild cattle, the ancestors of the Chillingham 
and Wollaton herds—where the deer and the roe and 
other creatures furnished the sport of kings and of 
outlaws. 

The oaks and the thorns must have been the great 
glory of the woodland—some oaks still stand, hoary 
veterans to which tradition points as the contemporaries 
of Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. It may be so. The 
old saying among men of the craft is that the oak grows 
for three hundred years, stands still for three, and dies 
in three more. Dryden put the saying into verse— 


‘* The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 
(‘* Palamon and Arcite”, 1508.) 


If this be true there may well be trees still standing 
that were saplings in the days of Richard the Lion- 
heart. But there are few matters as to which more 
nonsense has been written than the age of trees. One 
gentleman writing not long since in a daily paper spoke 
of the Wellingtonias of the Yosémité Valley as having 
been giants ‘‘ when Abraham was a little boy”. One 
feels that the gentleman was so pleased with himself 
when he wrote that sentence! I was once shown a 
yew-tree in Hayling Island which was said to have 
been standing there when Julius Czsar landed! Yew- 
trees live to a great age ; as to that there is no doubt ; 
but as they throw up young shoots from the roots there 
may be a tree living on the same spot for almost 
indefinite centuries, long after the original trunk has 
disappeared. So it is with the Indian fig-trees, which 
throw down roots from the branches, creating colonies 
of their offspring almost in perpetuity. By the grace 
of this habit the sacred B6-tree of Anuradhapura, in 
Ceylon—the oldest tree of which the planting is recorded 
—may well be, as it professes to be, an actual cutting 
of the tree under which Buddha meditated for seven 
years in the Mrighadeva, the deer forest near Benares. 
It is recorded that it was procured in the third century 
B.c. by King Tissa, the first Cingalese convert, from 
the famous Indian King Asoka. Miracles attended its 
importation ; wonders upon wonders occurred at its 
planting—and there it stands to this day surrounded 
by its progeny, venerated, tended and cared for with a 
ceremonial which has never varied for upwards of two 
thousand years. Some ninety generations of devout 
men have worshipped in that beautiful court, bringing 
with them the same tribute of fragrant champak and 
other flowers set out in the same mystic patterns. The 
tradition is unbroken. Another tree for which the 
honours of almost fabulous age are claimed is the 
elephantine baobab of Africa (Adansonia)—but it is a 
spongy, loosely built-up tree, so that its thirty feet of 
diameter can scarcely be accredited with the same 
crown of years as a far smaller plant of more 
compact growth. Memorable indeed it is frcm its 
connection with that undefeated adventurer, Tartarin 
de Tarascon—Tueur de Lions. For me that is its 
greatest interest. 

But all this is mere rambling tree-gossip. I have 
been led to it by turning over the pages of a sumptuous 
book, unique I take it of its kind, which has been 
issued by Messrs. Veitch, the famous nursery gardeners 
of Chelsea.* With pardonable pride they have placed 
on record the achievements of five generations of their 
family, and they have shown how their industry and 
enterprise have during three-quarters of a century been 
spent upon enriching the flora and sylva of England. 
From 1840 to 1905 they have sent out no fewer than 
twenty-two missions. Their ambassadors have travelled 
to the uttermost ends of the world and far and wide on 
the face of it: of perils by sea and perils by land they 
have made no account: and I often wonder whea I see 


* Hortus Veitcheii.”” London: Veitchand Sons, 1905, 


| some beautiful tree or shrub or flower, now perhaps 
_ common enough in our gardens, how many people give 
| athought to the difficulties and hardships which have 


been endured, or to the tact and diplomatic talents 
which have been displayed before the parent of that 
treasure could be brought home. To these embassies 
and to the feats of Messrs. Veitch’s hybridisers I hope 
to return hereafter. 

There are some men, lovers of trees in their way, 
who would have us plant nothing but English trees, in 
which, however, they inconsistently include what they 
are pleased to call the ‘‘ English” elm—UlImus cam- 
pestris—a foreigner that has never yet been known to 
bear fruit in England! Lord Leighton, who hated 
conifers, once told me that he could not bear the sight 
of a fir-tree; and that when he journeyed to Italy he 
always contrived to pass Switzerland by night, so that 
he might not see the fir forests of the Alps. Every 
man to his taste! But if there be one tree which 
would above all others be an excuse for importing trees 
from abroad it is the London plane—Platanus acerifolia, 
introduced first in the year 1724—not, by the bye, as is 
commonly said, the western plane which carries a 
single fruit, but a variety of the oriental plane the 
fruits of which hang in twos and threes. What would 
London be without its plane-trees ?—the tree which 
not only thrives better than any other in our grimy 
atmosphere, but actually, as old Anthony Waterer used 
to say—and he was no mean judge—shows more vigour 
in the town than in the country. When President 
Loubet two or three years ago came to London, the 
first thing that struck him on his drive from Victoria 
Station to Buckingham Palace was the beauty of the 
plane-trees in the Park. ‘‘ Why! they are finer than 
ours in Paris!” he exclaimed. Dr. Johnson himself 
was not a greater lover of London than the plane. 
There must be some reason for this. It is not the 
peeling of the bark, for bark is but inert matter, and 
many trees shed their bark; the birch to wit, which 
hates London, and the Scotch fir, which pines and dies 
there. Can it be that the plane is a greedy feeder and 
that its leaves find in the yellow air an excess of 
carbonic-acid gas over what they can absorb from a 
purer atmosphere? A propos of bark-shedding, many 
years ago there appeared in one of the influential 
London daily papers a letter in which the writer held 
up to execration the officials of the Office of Works who 
neglected their duty and allowed the boys to peel the 
bark off the planes, from which it might be seen 
hanging in strips all over the parks: and to make 
the matter better the influential daily editor had a 
leading article upon it! Goths, Visigoths, Vandals were 
we of the most mischievous pattern! If ever a tree 
was cut down in order to allow its mates to breathe 
and live, we were held up to execration; and now 
the same old story is being repeated in regard to 
Kensington Gardens, where the present authorities of 
the department are doing the best piece of work that 
has been undertaken for many a long year. I only 
hope that the cries of the ignorant will not deter them 
from going far enough. REDESDALE. 


THE LAST DAY AT JOHANNESBURG. 


fF R0M the balcony of my room in Von Brandis 

Square I watched the dawn coleuring the distant 
eastern hills. The light came softly, as though un- 
willing to awake this part of the world, or to expose 
the dinginess of the suburbs and the squalor of the 
lower quarters of the town—for in the path of the sun 
lay a mass of wood and iron, brick and plaster build- 
ings, irregular and unstable, showing patches of peculiar 
ugliness, and barren of beauty as a whole. Already, 
in the streets around the square, on my last day at 
Johannesburg, there was movement in answer to the 
light. Barefooted Kaffirs were trudging to the homes or 
the offices of their masters ; masons and bricklayers were 
cycling to work. A few men, Greek in appearance, 
probably fruitsellers, were hurrying south, as though to 
market, and their passing brought to my mind a vision 
of ox-waggons and slumbering teams, of bearded, 
swarthy farmers, and of stalls laden with fragrant 
produce. Acting on the impulse to follow them, I 
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came down to the roadway, and after turning a few 
corners reached the scene of the daily auctions, the 
Covent Garden of Johannesburg. In the half-empty 
square before the market, the delicate beauty of 
the morning seemed to find somewhat its natural 
expression. The oblique rays of light, still contrasted 
against the vanishing shadows, increased the strange- 
ness of the scene, suffusing its various features in a 
harmonious atmosphere, and enforcing the suggestion, 
manifest in a hundred ways, of the intimate life of the 
country, a suggestion which the steaming coffee-stalls 
on the square, and the tall unsightly buildings around 
it, could not destroy. 

The desire to escape at once from the enthralment of 
the town, to have one last look at the open veld, grew 
stronger with the advance of day, and the fear of never 
returning to the South drove me outward to the grey 
hills for a provisional farewell. Silence was there, and 

ace. The hand of industry had rarely disturbed these 
hills, and the voice of commerce never : in the enchant- 
ing desolation of that surrounding wilderness one 
might cast off, for a while, the taint of cities. 

Little trouble was necessary for the change. While 
the thought was still fresh in my mind, I found myself 
on the slopes of a hill three miles away from the town, 
yet overlooking it, and commanding a view that taxed 
the sight, a prospect before which the naked eye of 
man must fail, so endless it was. Hill after hill the 
earth rose and fell, receding into the blue haze of the 
mountainous horizon like the billows of some illimitable 
sea, storm-tossed, yet sombre, strange and motionless 
as death. Not a bird fluttered in the pines and gum- 
trees of the hollows ; not a cloud broke the blue expanse 
of the sky. The scanty grass at my feet was parched 
and yellow with the heat of summer, and from it rose 
the peculiar odour of carbon that is dear to the memory 
of those who have lived in the sub-tropics; the rock- 
strewn heights, naked, barren, and seemingly secure 
from the molestation of mankind, stretched themselves 
in sleep beneath the blazing sun, as if awaiting, through 
unrecorded ages, the convulsions of time and the birth 
of a new world. , 

The sense of solitude and the suggestion of the infi- 
nite that broke from the apparent lifelessness of earth 
were complete and overwhelming ; yet in the grandeur 
of desolation, in the repose of colour and the nobility of 
ever-varying form, something, I hardly knew what, 
seemed lacking. Oppressed after the joy of a moment 
I rested on a rock and, looking up, contemplated the 
riddle before me. Gradually out of the dazzling azure 
sky three spots appeared, circling slowly above my 
head, black, sharply defined, and drawing nearer into 
vision with every move and turn, till, poised above me, 
they hung for a second as if motionless, then wheeled 
and curved anew about each other, like figures express- 
ing symbolically the fantasies of one who dreams. 
The mystery of their origin and the wonderful ease of 
their flight were hardly matter for surprise in such a 
place ; birds of prey, they swam out of the distance and 
floated in view like spirits of the air, in absolute 
mastery of their element. But a transformation was 
effected by their appearance, as by a new tone inachord 
of music. The barren rolling veld lay still as eternity, 
chaotic, wild, strangely suggestive of uninhabited 
worlds, as if the earth itself were everywhere in 
embryo, awaiting the hour of its issue: then suddenly, 
without apparent action or disturbance, there came the 
symbols of life, the mystic three, with the beauty of 
motion in their dark plumage, and something, too, of 
the horror of death. 

Even when the birds vanished again, the effect of 
their presence remained ; the earth seemed to stir, even 
to smile a little, as if something had awakened the 
memory of itsyouth. Far off, as I now saw, ina valley 
tinted with green and watered by a tiny rivulet, a 
ploughman was guiding the share slowly up and down, 
leaving the dark furrows in his wake. At the head of 
his team a little boy was urging the leaders, and the 

¢rack of the long whip and the woice of the shaggy 
Boer calling his oxen came faintly to my ears. To 
watch the farmers planting the mealies and sowing the 
corn is a pleasant thing for the slave of cities, and the 


Odour of freshly-turned soil is a potent conjuror of 


ihalf-forgotten rural scenes. ‘But the veld was no leager 


for me, so I took final leave of it, and returned to the 
town. 

The view of Johannesburg from one of the surround- 
ing heights is interesting. The atmosphere is seldom 
obscure, and one can follow for some miles the line of 
the main reef indicated by the tall chimney-stacks of 
the mines themselves. The white ‘‘dumps” of waste 
and powdered rock that rise beside the gaunt headgear 
of the shafts are unusual features of a landscape, dis- 
figurements rather, monstrous disturbances of the 
natural scheme of things. Gigantic mole-hills, mark- 
ing the burrowings of men, they extend both east and 
west in almost unbroken line, forming, at the richest 
part of the reef, a cluster between the town and its 
southern suburbs. The gritty atmosphere of the 
streets on a windy day becomes permeated with the fine 
dust that is blown from these ‘‘ dumps”, penetrating 
doors and windows, covering everything with its grey 
cloak, and adding the danger of pneumonia to its own 
unpleasantness. 

As I passed through the well-ordered Joubert Park, 
however, on my way back to the town, I could not but 
admit the advantages of a climate more indulgent and 
stable than ours, yet invigorating enough at five 
thousand feet high to foster the energies of a large 
population. The activity of the business world was a 
complete contrast to the sleep of the veld. The bright 
shops of Pritchard Street, the cosmopolitan crowds on 
the pavements, and the smart carriages passing up and 
down, were but a brief preparation for the bustle and 
stir of Commissioner Street, where the clang and 
rumble from the electric tramways contended with the 
dull roar of the mines to southward. The traffic of 
men and of merchandise was at its height ; the lun- 
cheon hour was approaching, and the exodus of clerks 
had begun. I sought out some friends, and together 
we took refuge in an hotel, where we studied the table 
manners of millionaires. ; 

Towards night, having a mind disposed to a little 
music, I strolled into a certain café and ordered a 
petit noir. The large, well-lighted saloon was thronged 
with men of all nations, of diverse rank and origin. 
The Parisian who reads his ‘‘ Figaro” weekly, and 
the Gascon who swaggers in with riding-breeches, 
gaiters, and a Panama hat; the little Greek fruit- 
seller who brings his daughters to consume ices 
and to meet their friends; the loquacious Italian, 
passing an hour with the ‘‘ Corriere della Sera” while 
he sips his chocolate or his Russian tea; the man 
whom everyone knows, the man who speaks ten lan- 
guages, who has been ‘“‘three times round the world” 
and wants to be off again, perhaps to Patagonia, 
perhaps to Western China ; the young colonial, a little 
raw, a little over-eager for manhood, with a peculiar 
accent which is at times rather trying; all were there 
at the tables, drinking, reading, talking, watching the 
come and go for an hour or so, then disappearing. 
How they love the blaze of lights and the commotion 
of café life, these people! It is their sole dissipation, 
one would think, the sole distraction of their pre- 
occupied lives. 

The moon was up when I left the place, and the 
town was very quiet. Only from the distant mines 
there came that unceasing sound, the sound of the 
mills crushing the ore—a voice almost like the voice of 
lust, grown deep and powerful in the hushed air of 
night ; the muffled roar of a monster ravaging the 
plains, vexing the earth, breaking the peace of the 
silent places—racking the very soul of the veld. 

FREDERICK HALE. 


INVITATION TO THE PAGEANT. 
I. 
Falk lady of learning, playfellow of spring, 
Who to thy towery hospice in the vale 
Invitest all, with queenly claim to bring 
Scholars from every land within thy pale ; 
If aught our pageantry may now avail 
To paint thine antique story to the eye, 
Inspire the scene, and bid thy herald cry 
Welcome to all, and to all comers hail ! 
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Come hither, then he crieth, and hail to all! 
Bow each his heart a pilgrim at her shrine : 
Whatever chance hath led you to my call, 
Ye that love pomp, and ye that seek a sign, 
Or on the low earth look for things divine ; 
Nor ye, whom reverend Camus near-allied 
Writes in the roll of his ennobled pride, 
Refrain your praise and love to mix with mine. 


Praise her, the mother of celestial moods, 
Who o’er the saints’ inviolate array 
Hath starr’d her robe of fair beatitudes 
With jewels worn by Hellas, on the day 
She grew from girlhood into wisdom gay ; 
And hath laid by her crozier, ever more 
With both hands gathering to enrich her store, 
And make her courts with music ring alway. 


IV. 

Love her, for that the world is in her heart, 
Man’s rude antiquity and doubtful goal, 

The heav’n-enthralling luxury of art, 
The burden’d pleading of his clay-bound soul, 
The mutual office of delight and dole, 

The merry laugh of youth, the joy of life 

Older than thought, and the unamending strife 
’Twixt liberty and politic control. 


v. 

There is none holier, not the lilied town 

By Arno, whither the spirit of Athens fled 
Escapt from Hades to a less renown, 

Yet joyful to be risen from the dead ; 

Nor she whose wide imperious arms were spread 
To spoil mankind, until the avenger came 
In darkening storm, and left a ruin’d name, 

A triple crown upon a vanquisht head. 


Vi 
What love in myriad hearts in every clime 
The vision of her beauty calls to pray’r! 
Where at his feet Himdlaya sublime 
Holds up aslope the Arabian floods, or where 
Patriarchal Nile rears at his watery stair : 
In the broad islands of the Antipodes, 
By Esperanza, or in the coral seas 
Where Buddha's vain pagodas throng the air : 


vil. 
Or where the chivalry of Nipon smote 
The wily Muscovite, intent to creep 
Around the world with half his pride afloat, 
And sent his battle to the soundless deep ; 
Or with our pilgrim-kin, and them that reap 
The prairie-corn beyond cold Labrador 
To California and the Alaskan shore, 
Her exiled sofis their pious memory keep ; 


VILL. 


Bright memories of young poetic pleasure 
In free companionship, the loving stress 
Of all life-beauty lull’d in studious leisure, 
When every Muse was jocund with excess 
Of fine delight and tremulous happiness : 
The breath of an indolent unbridled June, 
When delicate thought fell from the dreamy moon: 
But now strange care, sorrow and grief oppress. 


IX. 


“* Ah! fewer tears shall be,—’tis thus they dream,— 

Ah, fewer, softer tears, when we lie low: 

On younger brows shall brighter laurel gleam : 

Lovelier and earlier shall the rosebuds blow.” 

For in this hope she nurs’d them, and to know 
That Truth, while men regard a tetter'’d page, 
Leaps on the mountains, and from age to age 

Reveals the dayspring’s inexhausted glow. 


x. 

Yet all their joy is mingled with regret : 

As the lone scholar on a neighbouring height, 
Brooding disconsolate with eyelids wet 

Ere o’er the unkind world he took his flight, 

Lookt down upon her festal lamps at night, 
And while the far call of her warning bell 
Reacht to his heart sang us his fond farewell, 

Beneath the stars thinking of lost delight : 


XI. 


‘* Farewell! for whether we be young or old, 
Thou dost remain, but we shall pass away. 
Time shall against himself thy house uphold, 

And build thy sanctuary from decay : 

Children unborn shall be thy pride and stay. 
May Earth protect thee, and thy sons be true, 
And God with heavenly food thy life renew, 

Thy pleasure and thy grace from day to day.” 

RoBERT BRIDGES. 


MISS ROBINS’ ‘‘ TRACT.” 


‘T° be amused and touched, I constantly listen to the 
people who are preaching this and that in Hyde 
Park on Sunday afternoon. I cannot say that I ever 
come away with a sense that light has been let in on 
my darkness. I donot remember having heard from 
any of the holders-forth anything that was new without 
being nonsense, or true without being evident. But 
the odd stock of second-rate and second-hand and half- 
grasped ideas is usually set forth with skill. They 
are very fluent, these preachers, and have effective 
tricks of voice and gesture. They know their business ; 
and it is because they not only know it but so obviously 
and whole-heartedly revel in it that I delight to stand 
underthem. I am afraid they do not value my attend- 
ance; for I never interrupt them ; and interruption is 
what they love most dearly. They have nimble wits, 
and can always trust themselves to score. Some of 
the interrupters, too, are well worth hearing. They 
have acquired in their own line almost as fine a tech- 
nical skill as has the preacher in his. The duel is some- 
times a long one ; but it is always the preacher who 
vanquishes at last—partly, perhaps, because he looks 
down, while his antagonist looks up. See how his 
eyes gleam and his face glows as he resumes the thread 
of his discourse, lightly clutching, maybe, the lapels of 
his coat in the manner of one well-known statesman, or 
thumping his left palm with his right fist in the manner 
of another. If ever a man was happy, he is; and 
none was ever more vain than he. Young or old, 
native or alien, perched on a mere tub and minutely 
describing Heaven, or on a solid little platform with 
** Clericalism : There Is The Enemy ” emblazoned in 
gold on a mahogany lectern, he is irresistible ; and the 
only bitterness in my Sunday cup of joy is that ! 
cannot be in all the congregations simultaneously, 
so as to miss nothing, and that Sunday comes 
but once a week. ‘‘ Votes for Women!” is being 
performed at the Court Theatre on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; and thus, for the present, 
the intervals between Sunday and Sunday will 
not seem so long and barren to me. I shall attend 
every performance for the sake of the play’s second act, 
which is a marvellously accurate reproduction of 2 
thing equivalent to what I have been describing. The 
scene is laid in Trafalgar Square, and votes for women 
is the subject preached on ; but the spirit, the tone of 
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mind, the mannerisms, of the preachers are exactly those 
which I have studied near the Marble Arch. True, I 
have never heard any preacher so actually delightful as 
Miss og | Minto; but she has caught exactly 
the spirit of her part—the blithe spirit of the 
budding platformist. She ought to be yrateful 
to Miss Robins for a part so admirably written ; 
and Miss Robins ought to be grateful to her 
for perfection. Perfect, too, is Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 
For sheer humour and vitality, in addition to its 
minute fidelity to the model, his presentment of Mr. 
Walker, a popular artisan-orator, is a real masterpiece 
in acting. Perfect is the rolling gait with which he 
passes to and fro along the steps of the column, with 
his hands thrust down in his pockets, and his chin 
thrust forward, and his face cocked to one side and 
shining all over with the good humour that comes of 
absolute belief in oneself, and of the consciousness that 
one is very magnetic—oh! I do assure you that Mr. 
Walker magnetised the whole audience across the 
footlights, to say nothing of the stage-crowd, whose 
very interruptions were a proof that he was able to 
make them do exactly as he wished. Again and again 
must I go to see Mr. Walker thriving on those inter- 
ruptions. Miss Robins has studied the mind of the 
crowd not less intently than the mind of the popular 
orator; and Mr. Granville Barker has so drilled the 
crowd that its reality is overwhelming enough to be 
almost inartistic. The second act is thus a joy from first 
to last ; and I do wish it could be so extended at each 
end that there would be no time for performing the 
first act and the third. If in those two acts Miss 
Robins had painted, after the manner of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, an impartial and comedic picture of the ladies 
and gentlemen who are actively for and against female 
suffrage, the whole play would have been capital. 

Miss Robins shows in her presentment of certain 
minor characters that she can extract plenty of fun 
from the feminist movement. Unfortunately, however, 
she is not ‘‘ out for” fun. She is an ardent suffragist 
herself; and also an actress. As a suffragist, she 
wants to preach ; and, as an actress, she wants to write 
thrilling parts, and to create thrilling situations. I 
don’t mind being preached at, and I love being thrilled. 
But it does not follow that because an actress in her 
own person can thrill one (as Miss Robins, in plays 
written by other people, has often thrilled me) she 
can thrill one as a dramatist. Nor is a suffragist neces- 
sarily convincing by reason of her ardour. Indeed, 
her very ardour may be a stumbling-block to her, 
tripping up her determination to present her case with 
that firm cool grasp of logic, that rigid sense of justice, 
that good-humour, and that power of envisaging with- 
out personal bias every side to a question, which are 
among the prime glories of the daughters of Eve. 
Neither as dramatist does Miss Robins thrill me, nor 
as evangelist does she win me. I could hardly suppress 
a yawn when Mr. Geoffrey Stoner, the strong man of 
the Tory party, blenched and was for a moment trans- 
fixed at sight of Miss Vida Levering, of whom we 
already knew that ten years ago she ought to have 
been, but was not, married to some gentleman un- 
known. And I yawned outright when Stoner'’s fiancée, 
Miss Dunbarton, just before the curtain fell, learned 
through Stoner’s knowledge of the name embroidered 
on a handkerchief that he had known Miss Levering 
in the past. In Trafalgar Square all was well. True, 
Miss Levering was on the steps of Nelson’s Column, 
and Stoner and his fiancée were in the crowd ; but the 
Court Theatreis not Drury Lane, and the principal persons 
of the play are not permitted to discuss their secrets 
loudly outside their own drawing-rooms. Miss Levering, 
therefore, had to content herself with turning faint at the 
sight of Stoner in the midst of her indiscreetly modest 
confession that it would be a bad day for England if 
all women thought as she did of all men. My heart 
sank when, the curtain rising on a drawing-room in 
Eaton Square, I knew Stoner was about to be taxed 
with his guilt by Miss Dunbarton. Stoner cut an even 
poorer figure than I had expected. Surely, even in 
this distressing situation, the strong man of the Tory 
party would not so utterly lose his debating instinct 
as Stoner does. He would not think (until his fiancée 
Scornfully undeceived him) that he was making a 


good point in declaring that he had practically for- 
gotten the other lady’s existence. He would not 
—let us, at least, for the Tory party’s sake, hope 
he would not—be there merely to be trampled on and 
turned inside out by woman’s superior intellect and 
eloquence ; nor surely would he presently be driven, 
lamb-like, to offer marriage to a lady who had 
been his mistress ten years ago and had left him 
suddenly without giving him her address and had taken 
all possible pains to avoid him ever since. You see, 
Miss Robins does not make the strong man of the Tory 
party a villain: only weak, weak as in the time when 
he shrank from marrying against his father’s will. The 
scorn with which Miss Levering rejects his offer I may 
safely leave to your imagination: you will have already 
foreseen it. What I defy you to have foreseen is this : 
Stoner, who has always scoffed at the suffragist move- 
ment, announcing his conversion to it, and vowing 
active and eternal fidelity to it, for no better reason than 
that he had once lived with a lady who ran away from 
him. Stay, there zs another reason. Stoner’s secretary 
has already informed him that the official wire-pullers 
anticipate the defeat of the party at the forthcoming 
elections unless Stoner ‘‘ can manufacture some political 
dynamite”. But Miss Robins lays no great stress on 
that bolstering reason. Indeed, I think she inserted the 
secretary’s news not because she thought that philosophi- 
cally a bolster was needed, but in order to give a tinge of 
opportunism to Stoner’s conversion and thus get in an 
extra dig at male politicians in general. It was not 
enough that Stoner should do the right thing : Stoner 
must do it in the wrong way. Poor Stoner! I wonder 
whether any one of even our least gifted statesmen 
resembles him. Opportunistic, more or less, all states- 
men are, and must be. But is any one of them so 
foolish as to be moved to turn a somersault over a 
great national problem by the reminder of a personal 
experience which has not the slightest bearing on the 
case? ‘‘I was seduced. I had not the vote. There- 
fore all women ought to have the vote” is a syllogism 
that evidently commends itself to Miss Levering, 
whom we must, therefore, alas, regret as a type 
of that incapacity for clear and impersonal think- 
ing which some brutes have supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of all women. Strange that Miss Robins, 
one of the cleverest of her sex, evidently takes 
Miss Levering quite seriously, presenting her not as 
the butt of a satirical comedy, but as the triumphant 
preacher in a didactic play! Is it possible that Miss 
Robins originally intended to make her play a satirical 
comedy? In that case, Stoner’s offer of marriage, and 
his conversion to the cause, would—though still per- 
haps too farcically improbable for comedy—have been 
valuable, as helping to point the satire on the suffragists’ 
argument that without the vote they can have no real 
influence. Itis hard to believe that Miss Robins did not 
see that by making her two heroines so overwhelmingly 
influential she gave her whole case away. I think she 
must have treacherously intended to write a satirical 
comedy, and then have decided that a “‘ tract”, written 
apparently by a sympathiser with the cause, would be a 
deadlier mode of attack: suffragists might say of a 
clever satirical comedy that no man could have done 
it so well ; whereas the “tract” designed by Miss 
Robins would be taken by anti-suffragists as an instance 
of women’s incapacity for dealing seriously with public 
questions. I will not, by taking her play at its surface- 
value, give Miss Robins the chance of laughing at me 
as she must have laughed at the shrill suffragistic cheers 
which punctuated the first performance. I recognise 
on her shoulders the mantle of the late Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton, a campaigner not less strenuous than she, but 
less subtle, less formidable. Max BEERBOHM. 


PERSIAN PAINTING. 


HAT wanderer in museums has not been now and 
again fascinated by the exotic charm of one of 

those Persian miniatures, rare specimens of which are 
to be seen sometimes exhibited in libraries or, as in 
the Louvre, appear ramos 4 in a dark corner 
among furniture and faience ? ese paintings are so 
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delicately designed, so rich in colour, so sumptuous in 
their original mounting, that they stir one’s curiosity, 
they set one wondering about the art they hint at and 
the world they flower from. 

It is in France, above all, that Persian art has been, 
now for a long time, an enthusiasm and a study among 
collectors. And this last month, at the Musée des Arts 
décoratifs, there has been an exhibition to which the 
fine and choice collections of M. Rouart, M. Raymond 
Koechlin, M. Gonse and other amateurs—all the great 
Parisian collectors, in fact—have contributed. It was 
an opportunity to see something of Persian painting 
in a more connected manner than is usually possible 
without special research in various places, and to form 
some idea of its main trend and character. To com- 
plete the exhibition, a great number of carpets, stuffs, 
and dresses were also lent, besides those already be- 
longing to this museum. These it would be absurd to 
describe—one must see them ; it is enough to say that 
they were yet another revelation of the Oriental genius for 
colour. Colour, too, is the most obvious attraction of the 
paintings. The subjects of these miniatures are, it must 
be confessed, monotonous ; but the colouring is always 
a delight to the eyes, and was manifestly a delight to the 
artist as he worked. A young man with the hair just 
sprouting on his lip and chin, dressed in blue, half- 
seated, and smiling a little as he beckons with an arro- 
gant gesture ; another youth of a more contemplative 
type, holding in one hand a book, in the other a stalk 
of flowering narcissus ; solitary sages or saints reclin- 
ing under trees by smoothly flowing water, or on a 
terrace looking on a vague and tranquil plain, in a 
luxury of meditation ; princes in gorgeous apparel on 
white-caparisoned horses riding, hawk on wrist, in 
landscapes of enchanted twilight; hunters pursuing 
antelopes, shooting arrows as they gallop—one bends 
down from the saddle and has caught a flying deer by 
the neck in his bowstring ; lovers in gardens, alone 
among perfumed flowers: such are the subjects that 
recur again and again. Only occasionally are there 
scenes of action, assaults on towers or skirmishes of 
lancers; never is there any seizure of the dramatic 
moment. 

One painting in this exhibition impressed me by 
its singularity; it showed an ascetic in a landscape, 
surrounded by all manner of beasts and birds; 
a sort of Oriental S. Francis, with a bird perched 
familiarly on his shoulder. But for the most part the 
atmosphere of this art is that of a luxurious day- 
dream. There are portraits, some of an exquisite 
fineness and subtle delineation of character. Among 
these is one of a very striking personage, a portrait 
which occurs with little variation in many collections— 
all doubtless deriving from some more ancient original. 
This portrait represents a man in the prime of life, 
stout of frame, robust of aspect, with a face expressive 
of the utmost energy and command, the dark eyes 
alert, piercing, and resolute under the folds of the 
turban. There is something formidable in the whole 
air of the man; there is both cruelty and humour in 
the curves of his lips. He squats upon one heel; at 
his back is a quiver full of arrows. But what strikes 
one at once as singular in the portrait is the left arm 
which is thrust in a sort of triangular frame of vine- 
wood hanging round the neck. Some have supposed 
this to be the representation of a captive warrior, with 
his arm imprisoned. But if so, why is he armed, why 
this expression of self-confidence and command? Above 
all, why these numerous versions of the same portrait ? 
The natural inference is that thisis the likeness of some 

greatly celebrated man, the demand for which would 
produce many repetitions. The example in Paris 
belongs to M. Koechlin; another is at the Louvre; 
Mr. C. H. Read has one in his collection; and 
another has recently been discovered in the Bodleian. 
If these occur in the few European collections, the 
portrait probably exists in countless versions. Now 
under the Oxford portrait, and I think others, is 
written the name Timour, and in the lack of further 
evidence I shall be content to believe that these 
are the actual features of the famous and terrible 
Tamerlane, wearing his paralysed arm in a primitive 
kind of sling. 
This portrait is drawn in line, with discreet touches 


of red and blue. And when we begin to examine the 
dates of the various paintings we notice that the earlier 
ones, those of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, have 
mostly very little colour. The later miniatures were 
painted in India, though of course entirely Persian in 
tradition. And in these we find not only richer colour 
but an ebbing of vitality in the workmanship, a loss of 
cohesion in the designs. 

Passing from these eighteenth-century paintings, de- 
lightful in their way, to the earlier productions, one feels 
a marked contrast. One of the most beautiful specimens 
exhibited is a double page from a manuscript, with two 
angels, holding eacha flower inone hand. Merely touched 
with colour, drawn in nervous, delicate strokes with a 
great beauty of rhythmical line, these will remind 
many people of Aubrey Beardsley (who would certainly 
have been enthusiastic over them), and will make others 
think at once of the nervous brush-drawings of China 
and Japan. This last resemblance is not accidental. For 
in these Persian paintings we touch the fringe of the 
old art of Central Asia. In the sand-buried cities of 
Chinese Turkestan, which Dr. Stein is now exploring, 
frescoes and panel pictures have been discovered, 
dating from the eighth century and earlier, which 
show the same style—the style which reached its 
central expression and final perfection in the great ages 
of the Celestial Empire. Only by hints and fragments 
can we guess at the once flourishing school of 
Samarcand, in which, no doubt, was painted the 
original of these many versions of the portrait of 
Tamerlane. Tamerlane’s successor built at the gate of 
Samarcand a palace of porcelain, which was trans- 
ported, piece by piece, from China at enormous cost. 
An earlier monarch sent to China for artists to build 
and decorate a temple. M. Blochet, in an interesting 
and learned article in the ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts”, 
has collected a great deal of evidence, all proving, 
what the evidence of the paintings would alone lead 
one to conclude, that the artists of Persia derived from 
the distant and far more powerful art of China. 
Mongol types and fashion of drapery are to be traced 
in their work, the more strongly the farther back one 
goes: in the earliest miniature I have seen, in a manu- 
script belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, this is 
more evident than in any of those exhibited at Paris. 
In this manuscript, by the way, are landscapes of 
rocks and trees which might literally be by the hand of 
Burne-Jones. 

When Japanese paintings were first brought to 
Europe, collectors, familiar with Persian miniatures, 
imagined that the old artists of Japan must have found 
a model for the decorative conventions of their scrolls 
in these works of Persia. This was a delusion, though 
a natural one, for the affinity is based on a common 
origin in Central Asia. All the evidence we possess 
points to the unity of the Asian Continent, of the ideals 
pervading it, and to the facility of communication which 
kept up the continuity of traditions. And here I will 
note a singular circumstance. Part of the heritage of 
Alexander was a school of Greek Art in Central Asia, 
beyond the north-western borders of India. In those 
buried cities of Khotan which I have mentioned were 
found masses of letters, written on wood in Sanskrit, 
but bearing on their clay seals the impress of a Greek 
design, an Eros or a Heracles. When Buddhism spread 
north from India Apollo became Buddha, still pre- 
serving, often too with scarcely a change of his 
traditional features, the cast of the Greek draperies: 
and in the early religious masterpieces of Japan we can 
recognise, preserved by reverential tradition, this touch 
of the far-off art of Hellas. And Persia, so near to 
Greece and to Byzantium, why did not her artists 
drink from that abundant fountain-head of inspiration? 
Simply, we must suppose, because here, on the frontier 
of Asia, the severance from Europe was a cherished 
idea, and the ancient enmity to Greece an inherited 
passion. China could deign to borrow from Byzantium 
the art of cloisonné; but Persia clings with jealous 
fidelity to the inbred traditions of its own Asia. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
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BRITANNIZ OMNES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HEN Britain rose from out the azure main THE GOLD ROOM IN THE BRITISH 
With guardian flood her happy coasts that laves, MUSEUM. 
She loosed the soul enthralled by error’s chain, , 
She smote the shackles from the hands of slaves To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
And spake unto the nations: ‘‘ He who saves 
His selfish life shall lose it. They who cast ee: : 8 March, 1907. 
The bread of liberty beside all waves Sir,—A distinguished foreign scholar who, amongst 
Shall surely reap a thousandfold at last.” his multifarious duties and interests in life, devotes 
She cried: ‘‘Go forth, my children, fill the vast much of his spare time to the collecting and study of 
Unpeopled continents of north and south old plate, complained in unmeasured terms, on a recent 
’Neath freedom’s banner streaming down the blast, visit to the Gold Room of the British Museum, of the 
Its praise re-echoing from each patriot mouth entire absence of labels on many specimens and the 
Prophetic of an empire of the free. incompleteness in the description of others, in the mis- 
For Britain’s boast shall still be liberty.” cellaneous collection of plate there. Not only are the 
labels in a soiled condition unworthy of our National 
ll. Museum, but they are in innumerable instances defi- 
Throned in the West our Lady of the Snow cient in dates and other information necessary to those 


who take more than a casual interest in this branch of 
art. The absence of labels has often been responsible 
for the most grotesque ideas in the mind of the ordi- 
dinary visitor as to the value of certain silver-gilt 
vessels ; for he not unnaturally assumes that every- 
thing in the Gold Room of the colour of gold must 
necessarily be of that metal. 

In one of the wall-cases the writer noted that a 
German Delft jug with a fluted silver cover, and another 
jug of German ware mounted by a Nuremberg silver- 
smith, bear no dates of any kind, and that three other 
jugs on the same shelf are entirely without labels. A 
serious omission in the eyes of lovers of Old English 
plate is the lack of a descriptive label on a small jug of 
a purple-coloured ware which appears to have an 
English hall-mark, the latter, however, unrecognisable 


Welcomes the advent of these toiling bands, 

The island mother’s teeming overflow, 

Who sow with smiling farms her prairie lands. 

Fain would each settler wield a hundred hands 

To win the golden harvest for his store, 

Where Nature far surpassing all demands 

Of greed, to those who covet most, gives more. 

Still therefore, mother, still thy myriads pour 

Eager yet sad, thou art so dear to them, 

From the three kingdoms to thy daughter’s shore, 

Whose brow is crowned with tenfold diadem. 
Rose, thistle, shamrock, ne’er from you they’ll sever ! 
Your posy’s twined with maple leaf for ever. 


Ill. 


The Southern Cross with favour contemplates from outside the case. Near by is a Rhodian jug with 
Sons of its house whose fathers dwelt afar, English silver mounts of 1597, though there is no 
The constellation of six sister-states, indication on the label as to the maker’s mark. This 
And yet another, still a single star, same showcase also contains a ruby glass bowl, two 
Whose destiny no envious fate shall mar ‘| little beakers, and a large beaker, described as ‘‘ Augs- 
Or quench the light of their imperial flame, burg mounts”, without, however, -any apparent 
Full-orbed, rolled onward in immortal car, attempt at assigning an approximate date to them—a 
But yearning toward the sun from whence they came, not impossible task. Here, too, are a jug of brown 
Inheritors of Britain’s lofty name. ware; a miniature ‘‘ Black Jack” with metal mounts ; 
The pride of self is nobler in the thought a painted porcelain tankard and a small jug of white 
Of high-born parentage whose worth and fame ware, both mounted with metal, all without labels of 
Are priceless treasure neither sold nor bought. any description. In the same case is a squatjug witha 
Be proud, Australia, knowing well that she, fluted domed cover, merely labelled as ‘‘ German stone- 
The heart that bare thee, is as proud of thee ! ware”, no attempt having been made at dating the 
ware and stating the date and country of origin of the 
Iv. mounts. 

Peace cancels hate and freedom foes disarms.! While the connoisseur could at once recognise the 
Where now amid the peaceful and the free _ period, the beginner and the casual visitor to the 
Is need of swords and trumps and war's alarms Museum would doubtless be interested to learn the 
And guns with horse and chariot ?. Time shall be date that the mounts of a stone-ware jug here were 
When from the page of Afric’s history wrought at Exeter. He would perhaps be surprised to 
Rancour shall pass as mountain snows that melt know for the first time that such mounts were made in 
In springtime ; fruit of friendly rivalry goodly numbers by the silversmiths of that city in the 
Plenty shall crown the illimitable veld reigns of Elizabeth and James I. No fewer than ten 
And all the bloodless swords at wrong be dealt objects of various kinds on this the lower shelf in 
For justice. War of race, an idle name this same wall-case remain unlabelled, these articles 
Shall be like feuds of Saxon and of Kelt, including a leather botel and a tall cup covered with 

A dream forgotten and a schoolboys’ game. coral ! 
Sil Boer and Briton, fated to remain 
Unoanquicied, hal thet aqeal league maintain. a tall covered cup, a goblet, and a curious ewer, all 
™ presumably of silver and all without labels. Lower 
Sia down are a miniature silver mace embossed with 
Among earth’s mighty ones the mightiest the Royal Arms and the cypher C. R., and a mazer 


Masters his fellows with a gentle sway, bowl, both without explanatory tickets. Two other 


And he who would command all others best medizval mazer bowls of considerable interest and 
Let him the law of government obey, value in this case, including the ‘‘ Rochester Mazer”’, 
Which saith that who would rule must serve alway should, we venture to think, be fully labelled and the 
The voice of Nature and the weal of man. inscriptions engraved on the rims added to the labels, 
And thou, O Empire of our later day, for the benefit of students and others who cannot 
Those thy distinctive lineaments who scan always refer to the pages of ‘‘ Archeologia” for a full 
Note no divergence from the primal plan account. Two of these mazers, we believe, bear inte- 
Coéval with the dawn of Paradise. resting inscriptions signifying ‘‘May the Holy One 
A mother queen, as only mothers can, bless us and our drink”, and ‘‘ At least have pity on 
Acclaims the queen in every daughter's eyes me, have pity on me, O my friends” (Job xix. 21). 
And bids each royal sister share her throne. The ‘* Rochester Mazer”, which is stamped with 
The queen of freedom could not reign alone. the London date-letter for 1532-3, is engraved with 
H. W. Just. an inscription showing that it had belonged to the 
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monk Robert Peckham, of the Benedictine priory of 
Rochester. 

A Scandinavian horn, labelled 15th century, is appa- 
rently inscribed, though no copy of the inscription is 
appended. 

A nut cup, with silver-gilt mounts in the manner of 
the sixteenth century, is deemed unworthy of a label ; 
and the marks on the “‘ Liibeck cup” are only meagrely 
described. 

The small beaker-shape cup with cover, of crystal, 
with silver-gilt mounts, is dismissed with the label 
“‘ Crystal cup 1554”. Would it not be interesting to 
know where this cup was made, and how the exact year 
has been determined ? 

A tall gilt ship in this case is devoid of any label 
indicating its metal, date, and country of origin. 

The inquiring mind would desire some explanation 
of the labels on the tall slender cylindrical flagon of 
crystal or glass, with an enamelled shield of arms on 
the cover, cursorily described as ‘‘ Lord Burleigh’s cup, 
about 1580”. Nothing is here said, it will be observed, 
as to whether it is of English or foreign workmanship. 
The ‘‘ Aston tankard”—a fine and elaborate piece of 
work—is only labelled as ‘‘ English 1609”, and no 
explanation is offered as to the reason for its title. 
The latter point, however, is unimportant in comparison 
with the omission of a description of a maker’s mark, 
if such exists, and a remark as to whether it is of 
London or provincial make. 

The fine Nautilus cup, labelled as German work of 
the year 1601, in this case, presumably originated at 
one of the unknown guilds in Germany, otherwise it 
would perhaps—though in view of similar omissions 
this is not certain—have been described as wrought at 
Augsburg or Nuremberg. 

It is verily a sad and humiliating sight to the earnest 
student to observe in this small, though not unim- 
portant collection of plate and objects of art, so large a 
proportion of its contents not only inadequately de- 
scribed, but in many instances entirely unlabelled. No 
adequate excuse can be suggested for the absence of 
labels from these objects. 

Among the other vessels, the total numbering about 
fifty, in this same wall-case which remain undescribed 
are an owl ; two crowing cocks, reminding one of the 
*“ Cockayne” cocks in the possession of the Skinners’ 
Company; a tazza-shape bowl embossed with what 
appear to be four medallions of the Evangelists and 
embellished with an enamel of S. Paul in the centre ; an 
English silver spoon with a ‘‘ Maidenhead” top; two 
silver beakers; a large parcel-gilt dish; a large two- 
handled tankard covered with elaborate silver work in 
the style of the last half of the seventeenth century ; 
several foreign spoons; and an ivory tankard with 
gilt mounts. Other objects here are only meagrely 
described, as for instance a large circular silver-gilt 
dish of English work, engraved with the arms of Gipps 
and Poley, which is undated. 

These scanty notes were taken in the Gold Room 
on a dull day, and therefore the writer makes no claim 
to accuracy in these brief details. 

Some uncharitable critics have suggested that the 
neglect now complained of may in part be due to the 
anxiety of certain officials in our public museums to 
increase their incomes by writing articles for magazines 
and by publishing un-official books. But, as one 
who has profited by the contributions of several 
museum officials, I must decline to share that view, 

eferring to think that this negligence results from 
indifference. 

Students of the goldsmiths’ art have for some time 
been waiting for the promised revised catalogue, in the 
cheap edition, of the priceless Rothschild Collection 
of Works of Art in the British Museum. The first 
catalogue, issued eight years ago, in 1899, is marked 
“Under Revision”, but no revised edition has, so far 
as we know, yet appeared. 

Yours, 
A STUDENT. 


EASTERTIDE IN PARIS, 1907. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


2 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
8 April, 1907. 

Sir,—That the great mass of the French nation is 
composed of attractive and excellent elements, that the 
French as a whole are an intelligent, gifted, industrious 
and artistic people is true. But what is the present 
state of internal affairs in France? By what manner 
of men is she governed? Has she an effective army 
and a reliable navy? Is her financial condition sound, 
her trade prospering, and her labouring classes quiescent 
and contented ? 

Those really acquainted with the political crisis 
through which France is passing at the present 
moment, and who can examine with unbiassed judgment 
the composition not only of M. Clémenceau’s Ministry, 
but also that of those which immediately preceded it, 
who know the fell influence of the Bourse de Travail 
upon the industrial population, who are aware of the 
fierce persecution which the atheistical party—who 
now hold the reins of political pcwer—have been and 
are inflicting upon the Catholic Church, and watch 
with anxious terror for the development of Collectivism 
and the possibility of a national bankruptcy in the 
immediate future, cannot look upon the so-called 
Entente Cordiale between our country and France as 
likely to be of any real advantage to the former. 
Indeed it might be a step in the direction of our 
national ruin. 

I passed six days in Paris at Easter, from Thursday, 
28 March, until Wednesday, 3 April. A description of 
the observations I was able to make during that period 
give a true picture of the unrest, uncertainty and 
general disorganisation now prevailing in that metro- 
polis, although to the casual observer all appears calm 
and tranquil. 

I arrived late on the Thursday night. On the follow- 
ing morning I proceeded to Notre Dame, where the 
Good Friday Mass of the Prz-sanctified was celebrated 
at ten o’clock. Notre Dame, being a cathedral and not 
a parish church, is not as a rule as well attended as 
most Parisian churches ; but on this Good Friday it 
was completely filled. The proportion of men was 
quite two-fifths of the congregation. The long service 
was reverently followed and crowds went up to kiss 
the crucifix. All day long in all the Parisian churches 
never-ending crowds passed through to adore the 
Cross and give a small alms. Thousands and tens 
of thousands must have passed through the doors. 
Not a sign of irreverence, of lightness of conduct was 
visible. 

In the evening I went to the Odéon Theatre, which 
was, through the instrumentality of M. Briand when 
Minister of Public Instruction, turned into a National 
Theatre on the same lines as the Théatre Frangais 
(with a large Governmental subsidy), for the osten- 
sible purpose of producing plays that would elevate 
and instruct the people. The theatre was packed 
from floor to ceiling, and the audience included a 
very considerable number of children. The adver- 
tised performance was an ancient and very beautiful 
‘* Mystery” of the fifteenth century describing the 
‘Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ”. But before 
playing the ‘‘ Mystery” a drama entitled ‘‘ Joseph of 
Arimatheza” was produced. This drama in three acts, 
admirably staged and admirably acted, was nothing 
more or less than an elaborate denial of the Resurrec- 
tion, giving as an explanation that Joseph of Arimathza, 
fearing that the Jewish leaders might profane the bod 
of Christ, stole it away from the tomb on the Sabbath 
day following the Crucifixion and buried it in his own 
secret cellar. The Holy Women and the Apostles, find- 
ing the tomb empty, believe their Lord has risen. 
Joseph of Arimathza leaves them in this pious delusion, 
and so the Christian faith and the legend of the Resur- 
rection is started. ‘‘ Follies of women, ignorance of 
peasants” is Joseph of Arimathza’s judgment on the 
subject. Following this blasphemous production came 
the ‘‘ Mystery”, also played to perfection, but played 
with the intention to show that the religious history 
therein described was purely a myth founded upon the 
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incidents given in the previous play. The audience 
never murmured at any of the sentiments conveyed | 
jn either play, and applauded the Sacred Character 
and his Disciples alike. I do not believe in any 
other country in Europe or America such a per- 
formance would have been tolerated for a moment, 
and I think the actors would have been roughly 
handled. 

The following morning, Holy Saturday, the churches 
were again crowded for the blessing of the fonts and 
the Paschal Candle. A pretty ceremony takes place at 
most churches in France upon that day, the children 
of the parish, rich and poor alike, being brought into 
the church to receive the blessing of the curé. At 
S. Augustin, where I saw it take place, there must have 
been at least two hundred mites between the ages of a 
few months and some six or seven years. 

During the day I had various interviews with dif- 
ferent important persons, who described to me the 
impending strike, the anti-militarist propaganda which 
is insidiously destroying all discipline in the army and 
navy, and the fact that all over the country agitators 
are prowling about with the avowed object of setting 
the agricultural labourer against his employer; the 
factory labourer against the owner of the mill; the 
miner against the proprietor of the mine he works 
in; the sailor against his ship ; the soldier against 
the sergeant ; the sergeant against the commissioned 
officer. In the navy disorder and indiscipline prevail, 
and the officers are rapidly losing all control of 
their men. 

All over Paris placards are posted calling upon the 
men of various trades (I particularly remarked bakers 
and builders) to join in defeating their employers, and 
inciting the journeyman bakers to burn the tables of 
rules for their conduct in the ovens under their charge 
before refusing to work any longer. The violence of 
the language in some of these manifestoes was re- 
markable. 

The loss to the country by driving away the religious 
orders has been very great. The Sisters and Brothers* 
of Charity, who formerly taught in two-thirds of the 
schools, having been expelled, the Government are at 
their wits’ end to replace them. Most of the new school 
masters and mistresses are rabid Socialists and imbued 
with the anti-Nationalist doctrines of M. Hervé, who 
said: ‘‘Le drapeau de France devrait étre planté 
dans du fumier.’”’ The school teachers as a body are 
already organising themselves into a trades union, 
which as Government employees they have no right 
to do; but to this argument they—the teachers—will 
not even listen. 

The Government is too weak to fight Socialism, 
although every concession made to the Extremists 
only brings out further demands from the Irrecon- 
cilables. 

In the hospitals the nursing nuns have been replaced by 
ignorant ‘‘ gardes malades ” of both sexes, who neglect 
and often ill-use their patients, and hospital scandals 
are the order of the day. 

On Easter Sunday the churches were again filled to 
suffocation at every mass, 2,000 men took the com- 
munion together at Notre Dame; but the new law of 
weekly rest is causing great confusion and incon- 
venience. On Easter Sunday the shops in the poorer 
quarters were all opened, to be shut on Easter 
Monday. 

Easter Monday was a general holiday, and an 
enormous number of persons proceeded to Long- 
champ Kacecourse. No races had been run there 
since the raging mob burnt down the stands last 
October. They (the stands) have now been replaced 
by magnificent and costly edifices in which much 
marble has been used, and must have cost much 
money. Hardly anyone seemed to take a keen in- 
terest in the racing; the energies of the spectators 
were concentrated upon the various Pari Mutuel 
booths. An enormous sum must have been paid 
nA them, of which the Government gets 5 per cent. 
profit. 

In the evening I saw a remarkable performance at 
the Variétés—‘‘ La Revue Centenaire ”"—that theatre 
having been built in 1807. As the censorship of plays 


is now abolished, the Government could not stop 


this performance, which must be very distasteful to its 
members, who are caricatured and mocked all through 
the piece, from M. Clémenceau downwards. In the 
final tableau we had a representation of the exterior 
of the Tuileries, with the return of Napoleon after 
the campaign of 1807. ' This excited enormous en- 
thusiasm—the whole house rising with cries of ‘‘ Vive 
l’Empereur !” 

France is now divided into three camps: the first 
contains all that is honest, respectable and religious 
in the country, who are weary of being governed 
by a succession of unpatriotic and dishonest tyrants. 
The second consists of those tyrants themselves and 
their followers, with a large band of avowed Socialists 
and Anarchists in their train; while the third, and 
perhaps the largest, section is composed of persons 
who are indifferent, timid or opportunists. 

What is likely to occur in the immediate future ? 
Those who know best fear a terrible social upheaval, 
involving much bloodshed and probably entailing the 
interference of Germany. 

And should Germany intervene—perhaps ostensibly 
as a restorer of order and harbinger of domestic peace 
for France —what may not follow ? 

One thing is certain—the present French Govern- 
ment is unqualified for the task it has undertaken, and 
every institution in the country is menaced. ‘‘ We 
are”, said a few days since a distinguished French- 
man and a man of great experience, ‘‘ living on a 
volcano.”’, 

I remain, faithfully yours, 


Jessica Sykes. 


WOMAN’S FRANCHISE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
London, 5 April, 1907. 


Sir,— After noting the fact that your correspondent 
‘* A Member’s” guess as to my sex is wrong, I must 
decline to follow the suggestion that I-should write an 
apologia pro vita mea as a politician, and this for the 
following reason, among many, that the attitude to 
political questions of a great historical party is a matter 
of fair comment for all patriotic persons of any party. 
Why, Sir, it is not so many years ago that the 
SaTuRDAY Review itself tried to reconstruct the 
Liberal party on Imperialistic lines. 

The ‘‘ Member” complains that I gave him no argu- 
ments. The best argument is that the Tory party 
exists inter alia to preserve the interests of the Church 
and the rights of property, and that an alteration in the 
franchise which would have the effect of adding Church 
people and property-owners to the electorate should 
naturally commend itself to the Tory party. He may 
call this opportunist, or something worse. It might be 
so in the case of an anti-suffragist Liberal who believes 
that the casting of a vote at an election is the highest 
privilege enjoyed by man. But Tories, I always sup- 
posed, thought poorly of democratic principles, and 
have tolerated the ballot box for men only as a neces- 
sary evil. Consequently they can only judge franchise 
reforms on grounds of expediency. 

As for your comments, Mr. Editor, may I ask in turn, 
is it not rather hard that thousands of respectable 
citizens should be deprived of the right of voting 
because a few advocate it in a way that seems undigni- 
fied ? I question, too, if you are right in your view that 
most Churchwomen do not support the extension of the 
franchise to their sex. If it be so, it shows that such 
ladies have little regard for the advice of some of their 
most eminent fathers in God, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury—Dr. Temple—and the present Bishop of 
Birmingham. 

Yours, &c., 


A Constant READER. 


P.S.—It is nihil ad rem: but I agree with ‘‘A Member” 
that on many occasions has the Tory party rendered 
great services to the Church. But even to this subject 
there are two sides, as he will discover if he will read 
Mr. George Russell’s article in the current ‘‘ Albany 
Review ”. 
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REVIEWS. 
ASTRINGENT CRABBE. 


René Huchon: ‘Un Poéte Réaliste Anglais—George 
Crabbe.” Paris: Hachette. 1906. 


‘George Crabbe and His Times.’’ By René Huchon. 
Translated by Frederick Clarke. London: Murray. 
1907. 15s. net. 


She Church of England under Hanoverian auspices 
was shepherded in a rather miscellaneous manner, 
but nobody will deny that she put forth, in those times 
of apparent inertia, a remarkable wealth of salty 
character and genius. Crabbe’s face, as it has come 
down to us in the most familiar of his portraits, would 
set him apart as an individual observer of life. A face 
so acute and sardonic will take its position quite 
naturally in that astonishing group of incongruous 
clerics whose mordant personalities gain vigour, so to 
speak, from the background of respectable convention 
in which their daily duties were supposed to revolve. 
Judged by his writings, however, Crabbe has more of 
the parson than Swift or Sterne, and more even than 
Sydney Smith. His poetry is essentially a country 
parson’s poetry. Not, it is true, the country parson as 
he has usually been imagined. The primly pure devo- 
tien of Herbert, the rural delicacy of Herrick, are of 
quite another age and region than Crabbe’s. Religion 
in Crabbe’s day had lost the mystical touch, and he 
lived moreover in East Anglia, far away from the 
velvet lawns and primrose dells of that England on 
which our poets too habitually insist. None the less 
his poems declare him a real Englishman and parson, 
dwelling in a landscape no less real if sadly forlorn, and 
sympathetically noting, in their natural orbits, a typicai 
if somewhat depressing group of English lives. For 
Crabbe these were happy misfortunes. He contains 
the very genius of his native soil, and, living there, 
was removed from all temptation to indulge in the 
pasteboard vistas which “enraptured the gaze” of 
urban coupleteers. He was a resident parson, too, 
and could write of human nature as he saw it, in 
preference to those rustic joys and pieties which often 
have figured so effectively in the village sermons of an 
absentee. Some poets are killed by preoccupation 
with a locality, and in principle (no doubt) all poetry 
should be more or less independent of geography. 
But there are some epochs in which a poet can only 
be saved by localness, and Crabbe is a good instance. 
He was lucky too, poetically speaking, in his scientific 
turn. Confronted all his life with a material quite 
new to poetry, and endowed with an instinct of exact 
observation, he wrested poetry from the real world in 
an age when poets had ceased to use their eyes and 
the beautiful had become a lifeless dogma. Crabbe 
is simply made for his pigeon-hole in the cabinets of 
literary historians agog with ‘historical method”. 
He is the realist who must always occur in any 
national literature before a romantic revival can 
happen. Romanticism is not, as some people evi- 
dently fancy, a revolt against realism. It is a revolt 
against the sham rhapsody. To achieve this revolu- 
tion, the realist is a necessary step, and not infre- 
quently the two steps are taken together, so that a 
wild romanticist like Baudelaire is at the same time a 
morbid realist. There are times when the lexicon of 
things beautiful and poetically possible becomes effete 
and stereotyped, when the woodland which poets 
admire is a woodland of the proscenium, and their 
emotion itself a puppet emotion. Before they can 
learn the real thrill obtainable from real trees it is 
requisite that somebody should point out the value, 
for art, of dead dogs floating on pools. This, in 
effect, was the tonic shock administered to con- 
temporary minds by such a writer as Crabbe. He 
completely killed the pastoral convention, and his real 
peasants, contracting rheumatism— 
‘* Through fens and marshy moors their steps pursue, 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ”’— 
are the natural precursors, for poetry, of truly 
spiritualised figures like Wordsworth’s Michael or the 
Leech-gatherer, 


| It is worth note that Crabbe, while decorous enough 
| in his use of an approved ‘ poetic” diction, and 
| content even with the established couplet, has 
| “actuality” in a degree which Wordsworth’s poetry 
| never attempts, for ali its revolutionary achievement in 
style and point of view. Wordsworth’s shepherds and 
leech- gatherers, however indigenous to the Lake 
District, resemble Millet’s peasant figures in the sort of 
primeval loneliness and solemnity which invest them, 
detaching them, in spite of their homely details, from 
time and place and enlarging them past human against 


_a background of wide sky. Crabbe, attaining poetry 
(of the less profound order) by his perfect perception of 


half-tones, always sees his people moving on the flat, 
and is the shrewd friend with whom they are really 
familiar, not the benign eccentric that Wordsworth (one 
suspects) must have seemed to his rural acquaintances. 
Crabbe’s outlook is wholly untouched by that magni-. 
fying mist of abstraction, that hint of weirdness and 
philosophic aloofness, which after all is the main thing 
in Wordsworth’s atmosphere. It is delightful to find 
in this work of M. Huchon a footnote to the effect that 
Crabbe’s works were responsible for the ‘‘ earliest 
influence in the direction of realism” felt by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. The affinity of the two poets is quite re- 
markable. 


‘* Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around.” 


Every word might be Mr. Hardy’s, and the mood is 
his to the life. Nature in her profuse indifference to 
mankind, the pathos of all human effort, scenes of 
decay and neglect, the stoicism of dull-hearted misery, 
the frailties (rather than crimes) which are the hinge of 
human tragedy, attract both writers in precisely the 
same way, appeal to them in the same aspect—of form 
rather than of colour—and elicit a remarkably similar 
kind of pleasingly monotonous music. No other two 
writers in English, so distant in time, answer so fully 
all the tests of a genuine comparison. Both are in 
essence democratic poets. Neither is conscious, in his 
psychology, of social distinctions. Each is peculiarly 
gifted with that extremely unusual and powerful faculty 
which we can only define as a poetically scientific eye— 
an almost perverse genius of observation, accompanied 
by an equal genius of selection in obedience to a sad 
rhythm of feeling. Both are thoroughly East Anglian 
in temperament, Crabbe finding a pale landscape ready 
to his mood, while Mr. Hardy has deliberately extracted 
one from the green counties of Wessex. We have 
emphasised this comparison because it seems to us to 
yield, at the present day, a quite admirable method for 
an appreciation of Crabbe. 

Of M. Huchon’s volume (not at all badly translated 
by Mr. Clarke) we may say, in one word, that it is the 
work of an expert. Like all characteristic pieces of 
modern French criticism, it is wholly free from that vice 
of disproportion which in the work of an English 
critical biographer copiously dealing with a poet below 
the first rank would be simply inevitable. M. Huchon 
belongs to that class so few and far between but so 
necessary to literature—the man of letters’ men of 
letters. With quite astonishing patience and research 
he has reconstructed the social setting of Crabbe’s 
time, and what he does not know about Crabbe is not 
knowledge. If only as a piece of social history the 
work is full of value. Our main praise, however, we 
reserve for the judgment and taste with which M. Huchon 
has made his quotations. They almost invariably illus- 
trate his point. The hugeness of the volume (so far 
outweighing, it might seem, the importance of the 
subject) may deter all but the minutest students of 
English literature. It is therefore worth while to sa 
that we have never seen a book of the kind in whic 
the subject as a whole has so successfully survived such 
a mass of detail. 
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A POLITICAL SOLDIER. 


“From Naboth’s Vineyard.” By Sir William Butler, 
G.C.B. London: Chapman and Hall. 1907. 


IR WILLIAM BUTLER is a General, a Grand 
Cross of the Bath, a soldier who has made him- 
self somewhat of a celebrity not only by his deeds in 
war but by his having taken part in other transac- 
tions which have lately attracted the attention of the 
public. He was rightly or wrongly credited with 
being out of touch with Lord Milner when he was 
General at the Cape just before the outbreak of the 
South African war. At any rate he resigned his 
appointment, and as we read these pages we are 
not surprised. Clearly, if this book represents the 
views which he held at that time, he was unfit to 
conduct operations, for it is a trite maxim, which 
he is too knowledgeable a soldier to gainsay, that 
politics and strategy must be in harmony. Freed 
entirely in the course of time from military restraint 
Sir William’s next exploit was the writing of a report 
as President of the War Stores Commission which 
filled the public with amazement. The ‘“ Puttied 
pantaloon ” and the other alliteratives no doubt caused 
their author delight when he penned them. But a 
joke may be bought at too dear a price, and we 
imagine Sir William must have regretted in cool 
blood the laughs he raised when he was merry. 
Now he has given us a saner production, but one 
largely tinged with the same taint that has marred his 
recent work. Long ago Sir William showed the world 
that he possessed considerable literary ability. He 
showed that he had other valuable qualifications too. 
But if our author is a General, he is a journalist as 
well. As long as he can have his fling at the political 
personages he abhors, he will let his ready pen run 
riot. The art of linking jingling sentences together 
is his ; a sense of humour brightens up the diatribes 
every here and there. But the shaft of the wit is 
too uniformly directed against his own countrymen, + 
sometimes against the British soldier, occasionally 
against a brother officer. Written as the chapters 
originally were, in the shape of “letters” to a Liberal 
daily paper, they supplied well enough the object with 
which they were produced. Chinese slavery and the 
folly of the war were election cries that had to be 
kept before the public. The writer chosen was just 
the man no doubt. But we regret to find a General of 
distinction willing to write of concentration camps 
thus: ‘‘ No wonder the graves were numerous. There 
were between two and three thousand women and 
children gathered in here from east and west; like the 
sheep, except that they had food and water, they died 
plentifully all the same. . . . The death-rate among the 
children was 480 per thousand per annum. But that 
was nothing. A hundred miles further the children 
died at the rate of 1,951 per thousand per annum... . 
‘Stagger humanity’ indeed! What did old Kruger 
know about such a ge He was only a poor lion- 
hunter, who could cut off half his own hand when a 
gunshot had shattered it. We are made of sterner 
stuff.” Yet with a magnanimity unparalleled in history 
it was we who collected the women and children of our 
enemies in the field, left by the fighting men to perish 
unprovided for in any way. But for our action either 
the war must have ended or not a woman or child 
would have survived. We say nothing of the exaggera- 
tion of the figures, or of the fact that it was the insani- 
tary habits of the Boer families themselves that caused 
the sickness that did exist. The bubble of ‘‘ Chinese 
“slavery” has been so recently pricked, and the authors 
of the cry that paid at the General Election are now 
themselves so weary of it, that we wonder it is thought 
politic to print once more the nonsense here dished up 
about compounds and “animals” and the rest of it; 
but to those who are not weary of it there is plenty of 
the tap that has grown nauseating to most. What 
however will really disappoint those who suck it in 
with the old relish is that Sir William finally comes to 
the conclusion that the Chinese must stay where they 
are for the present! The bag and baggage policy 
which was so valiantly proclaimed more than a year 
@go is found impracticable even by the latest prophet 


who has been called to counsel. Only once does our 
General interrupt the monotone of partisanship to 
record an opinion on military operations, a subject 
he could ‘‘an he would” no doubt handle well. He 
tells us that Glencoe Junction and not Dundee was the 
correct military position for Sir Penn Symons to have 
held at the outbreak of the war. The selection of the 
position at the latter town “‘ probably cost England two 
hundred millions sterling”. We do not know that 
strategists will fall in with this view, any more than the 
stalwarts of the Radical party will accept the assurance 
that the Chinese must stay where they are, but most 
Englishmen will rejoice when a soldier with a record of 
active service like Sir William Butler’s pauses for a 
moment from partisanship which is not nicely suited 
to the character of an officer who wears the King’s 
uniform. 


THE WILD AUSTRALIAN. 


“The Natives of Australia.” By N. W. Thomas. 
London : Constable. 1906. 6s. net. 


; = many other books which are members of a 
series, and therefore written to order, this volume 
is scarcely the work of an expert writing from informa- 
tion gained at first-hand. But Mr. Thomas, though 
perhaps rather to be classed as a student than as 
an originator, is at the least a reasoning and judicious 
student. His book, if something less than an original 
contribution to science, is something more than a 
popular sketch. It fairly summarises the results of 
a century of investigation into the origin, qualities, 
wers and habits of the Australian Blackfellow, and 
is as pleasantly written as a compendium which is in 
many places a mass of details can well be. The pub- 
lishers have not been grudging in the matter of print 
and paper, and, while most of the illustrations are above 
the average, the author is quite justified in claiming that 
Plate XXVIII. is of special interest. On the whole the 
book may be honestly recommended to such as care to 
take a certain amount—not very large—of trouble to 
form an estimate of the vanishing natives of Australia. 
As a test of Mr. Thomas’ judgment we may take 
his treatment of two or three of the best known of the 
many vexed questions which agitate Australian ethno- 
logists. Whence came the Australian? To what pitch 
of tribal and social organisation did he rise? What, 
if any, was his conception of a Supreme Being ? 
Mr. Thomas displays a wise caution in pronouncing 
the existence of man in Australia in geological ages 
altogether unproven. Coming to historical man, he 
admits the practical isolation of the Australian black, 
despite slight and occasional contact with Papuans at 
Cape York and Malays on the north and north-west 
coasts. He inclines with some hesitation to the theory 
which sees in the Tasmanians the first human inhabi- 
tants of the Austral continent—feeble, stunted, frizzly- 
haired, eolithic men, finally driven from the mainland 
by the taller, stronger, neolithic tribes, straighter in 
hair and rather lighter in hue, who possessed Aus- 
tralia till the white men came to degrade or destroy 
them. Under this head the only criticism to which 
Mr. Thomas lays himself open is a suggestion of 
over-caution; he inclines to the most reasonable 
theory but is scarcely emphatic enough in pointing out 
the hopelessly untenable character of every alternative 
that so far has been urged. He scarcely makes enough, 
for instance, of the Tasmanian strain clearly discernible 
in the Victorian Blackfellows, among whom not only 
was curly hair common but stature was relatively low, 
though their climate is the best in Australia and their 
country the most abundant food-producing district. 

Mr. Thomas, again, appears to the present writer to 
look upon the organisation of the tribes as somewhat 
closer and the authority of the tribal chiefs as some- 
what greater than they probably were. The present 
writer inclines to the view that the most effective power 
among the tribes was wielded by the headmen of the 
smaller groups rather than by the central chiefs. The 
Australian blacks lived emphatically in scattered, 
loosely-knit, minute bands, wandering in their ever- 
lasting search of food over large, sometimes immense, 
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areas. Hlustrations of tribal dances and other cere- 
monies are apt to make the general reader think of them 
as considerable congregations. These gatherings how- 
ever were more in the nature of episodes ; their normal 
condition was that of roving groups, as Mr. Thomas 
correctly indicates. Did these prowling handfuls of 
humanity rise to the conception of a god, creator and 
destroyer, dealer of rewards and punishments? Mr. 
Thomas clearly leans to the side which maintains that 
they did. If we are scarcely prepared to go with him, 
it must be admitted that he errs—if indeed he errs—- 
in very good company, and that he states with much 
fairness the case for the nobler estimate of the blacks’ 
view of the unseen world. For ourselves we cannot 
forget that white men have lived in Australia for a 
hundred and twenty years. It is certain that songs 
and chants or stories are passed on from group to 
group and tribe to tribe in Australia over wide areas 
and sometimes very quickly. The natives, however 
slow or unable to become reasoning Christians, were 
quite able to pick up and transmit picturesque features 
of Christian story. It does not require proof of direct 
missionary influence to explain certain quasi-Christian 
touches in the myths of the Blackfellows. Apart from 
white influence we confess ourselves sceptical of 
the existence of any ‘‘religion” amongst Australians 
which cannot be referred to ancestor-worship and a 
belief in the potency of the ghosts of the dead. We 
can scarcely imagine any careful student of Spencer 
and Gillen’s analysis of the beliefs and ceremonies of 
the natives of the central desert taking any other view. 

Perhaps, however, the unsettled questions above 
touched on may best be left for future generations of 
antipodean pundits to wrangle over. Most of us will 
be more interested in Mr. Thomas’ friendly picture of 
the Blackfellow engaged in his struggle for existence in 
the hot, dry continent. What, we find ourselves asking 
again and again, was the real potentiality of this 
heavily handicapped branch of the human race? Our 
author’s estimate of the intelligence of the Blackfellows 
is higher than the popular verdict. He reminds us that 
Australians could pick up a working knowledge of 
new tribal languages in a few days. He quotes the 
instances of West Australians who were said to 
have learned the use of the sextant in a single 
lesson, and of a certain native who is reported to have 
learned the art of knitting in five minutes. Even if 
we admit these cases to be exceptional there is plenty 
of evidence to show the great quickness of native 
children in picking up knowledge. And though this 
acquisitive power seems partially arrested at the 
approach of maturity, a study of the crafts and habits 
of the adult natives reveals no lack of ingenuity. 
Whether we regard them as hunters, fishermen, cooks, 
mummers or story-tellers, unintelligence is about the 
last word fairly to be applied to them. What puzzles 
the student is the combination of striking, sometimes 
astonishing, skill, with the strangest mental gaps and 
limitations. As hunters the blacks could invent and 
use the boomerang and the throwing handle for spears ; 
could track game with an accuracy that still amazes 
white bushmen ; and could noose and spear birds with 
a silent dexterity that strikes the civilised beholder as 
almost superhuman. As fishermen they were not 
only up to all the usual tricks of the trade as prac- 
tised by savages, who hook, net, spear, or poison in 
the world’s waters, but they could build such a 
huge complicated and permanent structure as 
the great fish weirs on the Darling river. Their 
cookery of animal food was usually, though not 
invariably, rude enough; but in dealing with the dry 
stringy and unpalatable wild fruits and vegetables of 
their continent they displayed an amount of skill which 
one can only call wasted upon material for the most 
part thankless. To take a single instance, let anyone 
note the elaborate process by which Queensland blacks 
extracted a wholesome meal from native yams. Yet 
with all this ingenuity, and much more, the blacks 
knew nothing of the working of metals, of pottery or 
weaving, or of shepherding. They were not even 
tillers of the ground, though Mr. Thomas does his 
best for them by showing that in one or two spots a 
sort of rude cultivation of yams and portulacca was 
practised. Australia in the hands of whites is a great 


food-producing country. It not only supports thirty 
times as many whites as the highest number the blacks 
ever reached, but helps to feed Great Britain. All this 
however has been brought about by the introduction 
of European animals and European fruits and cereals. 
Australia as the whites found it, rich in flowers, was 
singularly poor in fruits and life-sustaining roots. 
None of its beasts, except the dingo, lent themselves 
easily to domestication. So some of the limitations of 
the Blackfellow are not hard to understand. Others 
are more difficult. Why in a country where bird life 
is so abundant did the savage make no effort to 
domesticate and breed birds? Why was the use of 
the bow unknown to nearly all the tribes and yet 
known to a few? Why, so unlike the Malays, the 
Papuans, the Melanesians, and the Maori, were the 
Australians such wretched canoe-men that they only 
very rarely ventured beyond their estuaries and bays ? 
If to these and other similar questions the book before 
us supplies no answer, it is because the mystery of 
arrested development remains as unsolved in the case 
of the Australians as in that of other dying races who 
have failed to rise from a low stage before coming into 
contact with the white man. 


A VENTURESOME BISHOP. 


‘“‘Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel.” 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Wilkinson. London: 
Longmans. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Reser WILKINSON has given us in this volume 

a very interesting and entertaining record of his 
varied and sometimes exciting experience as Bishop of 
Northern and Central Europe. As to the nature and 
opportunities of episcopal work in such a sphere— 
‘*vast in its extent but sketchy and shadowy in its 
outline, with a jurisdiction apparently unsubstantial, 
and in a great degree dependent upon the personality 
of the Bishop”—Sir Edmund Monson has something 
to say in the preface which he contributes to the book. 
He speaks with warm sympathy and appreciation of 
the Bishop’s work, and remarks on the ‘‘ exceptional 
situation” in which English chaplains abroad find 
themselves placed. There can indeed be no doubt that 
the demand for the ministrations of the English 
Church in every country of Europe is at present very 
real and not likely to diminish. Few people realise 
what large numbers of our countrymen are permanently 
resident abroad. The Bishop casually mentions, for 
example, three thousand English lace-makers at Calais 
who for fifty years (1815-1865) were left without a 
chaplain. A striking anecdote—one of many—will 
illustrate the eagerness with which Church ministra- 
tions are welcomed. The Bishop tells us of a Con- 
firmation held in the autumn of 1890 at Stockholm. 
A young English lady was one of the candidates. 
‘*She had come to Stockholm, a journey of seventy 
miles, every Saturday since Christmas to attend the 
Confirmation classes on Sunday, returning on the 
Monday!... Are not these continental English, 
many of them, worthy of the long and trying journeys 
which their Bishop has to take for their welfare ?” 

This book also affords ample testimony to the effect 
produced on foreigners by the sober and dignified 
ceremonial of the English Church. On one occasion 
the Bishop stayed at Gotha with a German gentleman 
who witnessed, with many of his compatriots, a Con- 
firmation in a church lent by the municipality for the 
purpose. ‘‘ My host said to me in the evening ‘I have 
learnt much to-day. I did not know what the English 
Church was ; but when I saw you at the close of the 
service lift your right hand in benediction, holding 
your pastoral staff in the left, ‘hen I said Der Englisher 
(sic) Kirche ist Katolisch.’” 

It is difficult to characterise this book as a whole. 
It might, we think, have been made of more per- 
manent value if incidents had been grouped to- 
gether more systematically, and if the writer's 
scattered impressions had been brought more defi- 
nitely to a focus. As it is, there is perhaps some 
lack of selection and discrimination in the record. 
The volume is in effect a diary or journal of incidents 
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extending over some twenty years, and the matter is of | 
a most miscellaneous character. There are observant 
descriptions of foreign cities like Moscow, S. Peters- 
burg, Coblenz, Copenhagen, Warsaw ; notes of con- 
yersations with people of all sorts and conditions, from 
royal personages to celebrities like Father John of 
Cronstadt, Maxim Gorky the novelist, and Lord 
Dufferin. What strikes us as remarkable is the extra- 
ordinary variety of experiences which may fall to the lot 
of a cultivated traveller whose office is of recognised 
dignity and whose personality is capable of winning its 
way among people of all ranks and classes. Bishop 
Wilkinson has been an honoured guest in the various 
palaces of Europe ; he has had hairbreadth escapes by 
land and by sea ; he has at different times inspected a 
Russian prison, the Czar’s yacht, and even a Viking 
ship ; he has found himself at home in the residences of 
ambassadors in many lands ; he has many a time sat at 
the table of a poorly-paid chaplain. His intimacy with 
‘foreigners has also enabled him occasionally to give 
details at first hand illustrating various passages of 
recent history—for instance, the escape of the Empress 
from Paris in 1870, and the assassinations of the 
Empress of Austria and of the Czar Alexander II. 
There are also many anecdotes, personal and general, 
of considerable interest. On the other hand, we think 
the Bishop has devoted too much of his space to the 
minor details of travel which form the staple of an 
ordinary tourist’s journal. The book in fact suffers 
from a certain lack of perspective. Nevertheless we 
lay it down with a sense of having surveyed the Con- 
tinent under the guidance of one singularly well 
qualified to pass a judgment on what he has observed, 
and to direct the reader’s attention to what is of salient 
interest in a somewhat kaleidoscopic scene. 

One very satisfactory feature of the Bishop’s record 
is that it testifies to the very cordial and happy relations 
subsisting between the various chaplains and their 
diocesan. He alludes to only a single exception to 
the general harmony and goodwill with which, 
his ministrations have been welcomed. This is a 
fact very creditable to the Bishop’s tact and skill in 
the management of men, especially when we consider 
the force of Sir E. Monson’s remark on foreign chap- 
lains: ‘I doubt if it be possible to find a body of men, 
of limited number, professing the same faith, actuated 
unquestionably by the same motives, inspired by the 
same principles, who nevertheless exemplify more 
thoroughly the truth of the old maxim Quot homines 
tot sententiae. . . . . Dwellers in a foreign land; 
isolated in most cases from colleagues with whom it 
would be advantageous to be in close touch ; insensibly 
but unavoidably influenced by local surroundings, by the 
habits of life, the methods of thought, the prejudices, 
nay, even the example of the mass of the people 
with whom they necessarily come somewhat in con- 
tact”, they obviously need in a peculiar degree the 
conciliating influence and the authoritative guidance 
of an ‘ officially recognised arbiter”. That Bishop 
Wilkinson has succeeded in making episcopal control 
at once effective and welcome to those whose work he 
was appvinted to superintend is attested not only by 
Sir E. Monson’s appreciative testimony, but by the evi- 
dence of the journal itself. The final remark may be 
made that Bishop Wilkinson has evidently succeeded in 
making an excellent impression on the official repre- 
sentatives of other churches abroad. The friendliness 
of the Orthodox Russian Church was displayed in a 
remarkable outburst of goodwill when the Bishop 
visited S. Petersburg in February 1896. The demon- 
Strations of sympathy were so unusual as even to 
invite comment from the ‘* Times ”. 


NOVELS. 


“The Kinsman.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 6s. 


This is a comedy of errors, extravagant and amusing. 
Bert Gammage, a City clerk of inferior flashy type, 
descended in the maternal line from a county family, 
meets while holiday-making a hitherto unknown kins- 
man from Australia. The two men are amazingly alike 


in feature and physique. Bert, having fair grounds for 


believing that his newly-found cousin Roger Blois has 
been drowned while bathing, and having got his own 
private affairs into a tangle, boldly assumes the clothes, 
baggage, and identity of the missing man (who, as he 
is aware, has never been: in England before). In his 
new role he finds himself engaged to visit the head of 
the family, a fiery squire with a charming daughter, 
and discovers that he has become the heir to an entailed 
estate. His eccentricities of dress and manner on the 
unfamiliar scene of a country house are made too 
farcical, but are genuinely comic. Meanwhile the real 
Roger Blois, fished out of the sea half-dead, suffering 
from concussion of the brain, and with a hand too badly 
damaged to write, is assumed to be Bert Gammage 
suffering from loss of memory. He is nearly locked up 
as a lunatic when he fights against the density of stupid 
rustics. Given the facts of the case, a penniless stranger 
would find it very hard to right himself. But Mrs. 
Sidgwick is merciful, and does not hesitate to stretch 
coincidences and invent unlikely situations in her hero’s 
interests. 


‘* The Second Evil." By Sadi Grant. London: Long. 
1906. 6s. 


There is nothing very new in this story. Two 
sisters left penniless set up a tea-shop in a Welsh 
watering-place, after a dreary experience of a cheap 
London boarding-house. The pretty younger sister has 
had a flirtation with an agreeable young man who is not 
prepared to marry a pauper, and finds that her only 
way of escape from penury is by means of marriage 
with a vulgar but golden-hearted elderly admirer. So 
the girls go to Japan in order to think things over and 
let the author bring in some local colour. On the way 
they are wrecked at Perim, where, we may observe, 
they encounter a being such as never was on sea or 
land—a Mohammedan who keeps pigs! The aforesaid 
local colour harmonises better with the Yellow than 
with the Red Sea, for the Japanese scenes are as they 
ought to be. We do not like the ending of the story : 
in spite of the instance to the contrary in ‘‘ The Mill on 
the Floss”, capable novelists do not introduce sudden 
and violent deaths to end sentimental complications. 


‘The House of Rest.” By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 653. 


A blameless little story written with a good deal of 
charm and vivacity. After ten years’ struggle with 
poverty in London Leone Lorraine finds herself, after 
her mother’s death, mistress of a small fortune. In 
looking through her mother’s papers she comes across 
a letter written some years back by her girlhood’s 
lover, David Lytham, asking her to be his wife. This 
letter her mother had purposely withheld in order not 
to lose her daughter, and David receiving no reply 
had gone off to the East. Leone, with her wealth, 
believing love can never be hers, 'ongs to fill the lives: 
of others with happiness. She therefore establishes in 
the country a ‘‘house of rest” to which she invites 
those who have been worsted in life’s contest. Here 
come the nerve-worn widower and his little motherless 
girl, the weary cripple whose health hangs on rest and. 
change, the airy young lady with nerves awry, and the 
lady ‘‘ who has seen better days”. With these elements 
Mrs. Reynolds makes fair play. It need hardly be 
added that virtue has its reward. The lost lover returns, 
marries Leone, and with her carries on the good work 
of the ‘‘ house of rest”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Life of Richard John Seddon.” By James Drummond. 
London: Siegle, Hill. 1907. 15s. net. 


An opportune biography. Mr. Seddon did much to con-. 
tribute to the success of the Colonial Conferences in the 
Diamond Jubilee and Coronation years. Less than eleven 
months ago he wrote to a friend in England that if all went 
well he would again represent his colony in 1907, and bring 
Mrs. Seddon and members of his family to London with him. 
“T do not anticipate, however, that much good will eventuate, 
and if we hold what has already been conceded I shall be 
satisfied.” His opinion of the Radical Government’s readiness 
to do anything in furtherance of Imperial consolidation was 
clearly a poor one. Possibly he felt that Ministers at home 
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-would not see their way to imitate his own ideals of Socialism 


‘blended with Imperialism. “Dick” Seddon was to New 
Zealand all that—perhaps more than—Sir Henry Parkes was 
to New South Wales. When he first went into Parliament as 
a miners’ representative the colony was in a bad way. A 
slender population was actually losing through emigration, 
and credit was menaced by an economic régime based 
partly upon Free Trade and partly upon a too ready pro- 
pensity to borrow. When the Radicals came into power in 
1891 many thought the end of all things was at hand, but 
sixteen years of Radical Government have been sixteen years 
of progress, of increasing population and growing revenue, 
accompanied by experiments in State Socialism which have so 
far succeeded that there are no unemployed in New Zealand 
and no strikes, whilst women have votes and the aged have 

msions. Much that Mr. Seddon did may be challenged, but 

is statesmanship was resourceful, far-sighted and self-reliant. 
Perhaps the keynote to his success is to be found in his con- 
fession that his greatest interest lay in the to-days and the 
to-morrows, not in the yesterdays, with which he had done. 
His aim was to make New Zealand the happiest and most 
prosperous of the States of an Empire whose best interests he 
was keen to promote. Sir John Ward, his successor in the 
premiership, in an introduction to Mr. Drummond’s book, says 
of him, as Carlyle said of Abbot Samson, “A skilful man ; full 
of cunning insight, lively interests, always discerning the road 
to his object, be it circuit, be it short cut, and victoriously 
travelling forward thereon”. The book is full of attractive 
matter, though the matter is not always handled in the best 
way. Seddon’s story is, however, one to be read and pondered 
over byall who have at heart the welfare of humanity in general 
or of the Empire in particular. 


“The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal.” The Anne of Exeter 
Volume. By the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. 
London: Jack. 1907. 3 guineas net. 

We doubt whether it is worth while either practically or 
genealogically to trace and collocate the descendants of any 
one particular ancestor or ancestress. Granted, however, that 
such an attempt is to be made, it is pleasing to note a 
successful issue. A colossal task of this nature has been 
undertaken by the Marquis of Ruvigny, and he may be 
genuinely congratulated on the result of his labours. The 
compiler, who, it may be remembered, has already issued 
“The Blood Royal of Britain” (Tudor Roll), now gives us 
the second instalment of his Plantagenet trilogy. He has 
collected in a volume of over 800 pages the names and 
descents of more than twenty-five thousand living descendants 
of Anne (Plantagenet), Duchess of Exeter, the eldest sister of 
King Edward IV., and, as far as the span of human life allows 
us to judge, his industry is only equalled by his accuracy. It 
is Curious to note that “ now for the first time since her death, 
430 years ago, the blood of the Duchess Anne is united with 
that of her brother Edward’s royal descendants in the persons 
of the grandchildren of another King Edward”, that is to say 
in the children of H.R.H. the Princess Royal and the Duke of 
Fife. For the general arrangement and admirable appearance 
of the present volume, which contains about a dozen illustra- 
tions, photogravures and photographs, we have nothing but 
praise. 


“*The Natal Rebellion of 1906.” By Captain Walter Bosman. 
London: Longmans. 5s. 1907. 

Captain Bosman tells the story of the native rising in Natal 
last year in a soldier’s simple straightforward way. He was on 
the staff of Colonel McKenzie—who writes an appreciative in- 
troductory note—and consequently had the best of opportuni- 
ties for understanding and judging the operations. “As a true 
and faithful portrayal of the history of the campaign”, Colonel 
McKenzie is “ of opinion that this book will be invaluable”. To 
the soldier who desires to follow the operations, as to the his- 
torian of the colony, it will be of service. The action of the 
Government and the Natal Volunteers needs no better defence 
than Captain Bosman’s plain statement. By neither native 
nor colonist will the affair, which cost the colony a million 
sterling, soon be forgotten. If the volume emphasizes our 
sense of the courage, resource and restraint of the little 
army under Colonel McKenzie, it will also add to our regret 
that respected chiefs like Sigananda should have been drawn 
into so hopeless an enterprise. 


“* Early Chinese History.” By Herbert J. Allen. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1907. 5s. 

The general committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has been well advised in issuing this 
book with a disclaimer of responsibility for the views expressed 
by the author. Mr. Allen claims to have made the discovery 
that all the early classical books of China are forgeries, because 
the genuine works were destroyed at the burning of the 
books by the Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang in B.c. 113. He 
asserts that the so-called Confucian classics, the early Chinese 
histories—all, in short, of the ancient literature of China which 
has for centuries formed the basis of the ethics and the educa- 
tion of the Chinese and of their methods of thought and 
reasoning—are a stupendous forgery on the part of one of 


China’s greatest historians. Mr. Allen does not make out even 
a prima facie case in support of his astounding theory. He 
brings no evidence of any value to bear upon it, and if anyone 
can be found with sufficient patience to wade through the two 
hundred and eighty-five pages of dreary translation out of the 
three hundred pages of which the book consists he will be 
little wiser for his pains. The notes which follow each chapter 
are equally un-enlightening. In a concluding paragraph he 
invites the public to give their verdict as to whether or no he 
has proved his case. It will require a scholar of greater weight 
than Mr. Allen to overthrow the convictions held for ages past 
by the whole of the educated world of China, and we are not 
surprised at Mr. Allen’s mild complaint that no one will take 
him seriously. The impression left by an attempt to read his 
book is that Mr. Allen is fortunate in having found a charitable 
institution such as the S.P.C.K. to undertake its publication. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
AND ART. 


‘Journal des Savants.”” Janvier, Février. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr, 
each number. 

In “ John Constable et les origines du paysage moderne” 
M. E. Michel gives us a charming sketch of Constable’s 
homely career, and after discussing and characterising his 
genius scrutinises his influence on French landscape-painting 
during the last century. M. A. Hauvette’s “La politique 
d’Aristophane” studies the great comic’s political tendencies 
on the lines suggested by M. Maurice Croiset in his “ Aristo- 
phane et les partis 4 Athénes”. “Marie de Médicis” by 
M. G. Fagniez throws very interesting light on the intimate 
life of Henri IV.’s queen. M. R. Dussaud contributes a 
good article on “Le dieu phénicien Echmoun”, whom he 
identifies with Adonis-Tammuz. 

At the request of the editorial committee of the “Journal des 
Savants” Sir William Ramsay contributes in the February 
number a very interesting article on the history of the Royal 
Society. M. L. Léger’s “ Vacslav Hanka et ses correspondants 
slaves, premier article”, sums up the extraordinary scientific 
career of one of the cleverest literary forgers of last century 
—the Macpherson of the Slav world. “L’Aventin dans 
lAntiquité”, by M. G. Bloch, is a good contribution to the 
history of Roman democracy. M. J. Guiffrey shows us what 
a rich documentary mine the “Actes notariés parisiens du 
XVIe siécle” constitute. M. Ch. de la Ronciére, in his “ Les 
premiéres explorations francaises aux Péles”, records some 
romantic attempts towards reaching the North and the South 
Pole during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


‘‘Monuments et Mémoires publiés par l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres”’ (Fondation Eugéne Piot). Tome XV. 
Premier et deuxiéme fascicule. Paris: Leroux. 40 fr. 

This volume ranks among the most important yet published 
in this magnificent collection, as it contains M. Lauer's full 
descriptive report on “Le Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum”, | 
which we have already had occasion to mention a propos of the 
author’s article on the same subject in the “ Revue de l’Art 
Ancien et Moderne” for July 1906 (see SATURDAY REVIEW, 
11 August, 1906). ‘The illustrations are magnificent. 


‘Revue Archéologique.” Novembre-Décembre 1906. 
Leroux. 6 fr. 

M. H. Hubert’s “La Collection Moreau au Musée de 
S. Germain ” is a report on excavations made during the ’seventies 
by M. Frédéric Moreau of a Gallo-Roman cemetery in the 
district of Fére-en-Tardenois. “Statues antiques inédites de 
musées italiens”, by M. Seymour de Ricci, is a very valuable 
contribution to our documentary knowledge of antique 
sculpture. Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell’s “ Notes on a 
Journey through Cilicia and Lycaonia” are devoted this time 
to the ruins at Daouleh. M. W. Deonna gives us a short but 
very interesting article “Sur une téte en terre cuite de 
PAntiquarium de Berlin”, and M. Pericle Ducati, writing “ Sul 
Dionisio della Gigantomachia di Pergamo”, points out the 
analogy between this figure and one painted on a small Attic 
aryballos of the fourth century, also at Berlin. Mr. Howard 
Crosley Butler studies “The Tychaion at Is-Sanamén and the 
Pian of Early Churches in Syria”, and M. Pierre Paris gives 
us an excellent and most interesting article on “ Le Trésor de 
Javea” in Spain. 

“ L’Art et les Artistes.” Janvier, Février. Paris: 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain. 1.50 fr. each number. 

M. Henri Marcel pays full justice to “‘ Lorenzo Lotto”, whose 
magnificent pictures were at one time much underrated. “ Corot, 
peintre de la femme”, by M. Gustave Geffroy, shows us the 
great landscape-painter under a less known but very powerful 
aspect. M. Camille Mauclair devotes a somewhat guarded 
dithyramb to Sargent, whose works he unreservedly admires, 
but whose stupendous facility rather frightens him. 

In “Poussin novateur et paysagiste” (February) M. Ray- 
mond Bouyer conclusively shows that, considering his time, 
the great French painter of the seventeenth century was a real 
innovator : this was also Eugéne Delacroix’s opinion. M. Paul 
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Gsell gives us an account of a visit he has paid to Rodin’s 
studio at Meudon under the artist’s guidance, and records the 
master’s ideas on his own works and art in general : these ideas, 
if very lyrieal, do not always appear as equally sound. 
M. Maurice Guillemot reviews in the two numbers several 
interesting art exhibitions held in Paris during January and 
February. 


‘Gazette des Beaux-Arts.”’ Janvier, Février. Paris: 8 rue 
Favart. 7.50 fr. each number. 

“ Les récentes Acquisitions du Département des Peintures 
au Musée du Louvre (1906)”, by M. Paul Leprieur, chiefly 
deals with the beautiful portrait, of the primitive French school, 
“1T’Homme au verre de vin”, the pendant of the celebrated 
“L’Homme & l’eillet” at Berlin; the author rejects the 
attribution of the picture to Fouquet: all one can say is that 
it is the work of a fifteenth-century painter from the North 
of France, labouring under very strong Flemish influences. 
M. Maurice Tourneux contributes an excellent article on “ La 
Donation Etienne Moreau-Nélaton au Musée du Louvre” ; the 
collection, now provisionally exhibited at the “Arts Dé- 
coratifs”, comprises standard works of the modern French 
school from Delacroix and Corot down to Monet, Sisley, 
and Carriére. M. Paul Jamot concludes his masterly “ Salon 
dautomne” with a most interesting study on “ L’exposition 
de l’Art russe ”, and M. Emil Jacobsen continues his “‘ Quelques 
maitres des vieilles écoles néerlandaises et allemandes a la 
Galerie de Bruxelles”: this second article is mainly devoted to 
the “Triptyque d’Oultremont”, and discusses the several 
hypotheses which have been put forward as to the authorship 


(Continued on page 468.) 
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of this celebrated early sixteenth-century picture. In his 

“ Correspondance d’Allemagne” Mr. William Ritter reviews | 

“Les Expositions moderne et rétrospective de Munich NAN: } 
Under the heading “ L’Art préhellénique en Créte ” Mi. René S 

Dussaud contributes in the February number an interesting 

summary of the actual results of the excavations in Crete, 

comprising the articles at the Museum of Candia and the 

buildings at Cnossos, Phzstos, and Haghia Triada. The 66 

last visit of Goya, to France, in 1824 when the greatest of ' BL ACK 

Spanish painters after Velasquez was over seventy-eight, forms 

the object of an excellent article by M. Paul Lafond: “Les 

derniéres années de Goya en France”. “ Un protecteur de l’art 

) francais dans la vallée d’Aoste au XVe siécle ® throws light & 

wy on the very interesting figure of Georges de Challant, a Savoy 

nobleman, and on his influence on art manifestations between | 

WHITE” 

4 ‘‘La Revue de l'Art Ancien et Moderne.” Janvier, Février. ! | 

Paris: 28 rue du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. each number. 


M. Louis de Fourcaud’s first two articles on “ Honoré 


Fragonard” are most pleasant reading : here we havea judicious THE WHISKY OF WORLD 

monograph of the charming but very frivolous painter, paying H 

full justice to his merits, without falling into the absurd WIDE REPUTE 


exaggeration of many modern critics who would put him on ———E ——— 
a level with the greatest artists. M. Gustave Mendel 
concludes his interesting sketch of “Les Grands champs 
de fouilles de VOrient grec en 1905”, devoted this time 
to Aigina, Delos, and the German excavations in Asia 
Minor. M. Marcel Nicolle has a short notice on the deeply 
impressive “Portrait de Mme. de Calonne au Musée du 
Louvre”. M. Prosper Dorbec’s “Le Portrait pendant la 
Révolution (I.)” is an interesting contribution to the history 
of art during a rather inartistic period. M. Jules Claretie . 
: concludes his study on “ Ernest Hebert”, oa M. Henri is when YoU need 
illustrates in a clever way “Les Bijoux 

angais”. The extra-plate “Le Port de Rouen, lithographie Pl @) t 
originale ‘de M. L. ” (in colour), is very asmon a Ss. 
a “Giotto & Assise: les scénes de la vie de ~ 4 

rancois” (February) M. C. Bayet shows a thorough under- 
aoa of the greatest perhaps of all painters, ancient and NO HUSK. ALL OATS. 
modern, and of his frescoes at Assisi. M. Gabriel Mourey 
; reviews “Impressions d’Italie” by Edgar Chahine; the two 
j aquafortis by this young engraver here published show in their Makes a delicious Porridge. Only 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


THE LIFE OF LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 24s. 
net. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


By EVA SCOTT, Author of “The King in Exile.” 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By A. WERNER. With 32 Full-Page _ Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


By NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. With 32 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 6s. net. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By C. HILL-TOUT. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


NATIVES OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. 


4 W. CROOKE, B.A. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Ss. net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. Third Edition. Revised through- 
out. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


SPINOZA: a Handbook 
to the Ethics. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of “The Religion of 
the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ATONEMENT IN 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By C. ALLEN DINSMORE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net.. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE FIGHTING CHANCE. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Cardigan,” 
‘The Reckoning,” &c. Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM. 
Fourth Impression. 6s. 


The World says: “ Distinctly a book to arrest attention. It is a powerful 
character x Seay so instinct with originality and force that it must stand out 


The Daily Mail says: “ It is a pleasure in these days to take up a novel which 
cannot be read through at one sitting, and forgotten as soon as it is laid down.” 


CONFLICT. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of “For Heart o’ 
Gold,” ‘* An April Princess,” &c. 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ Will have a note of actuality for all who con- 


cern themselves with the newer devel nts in women’s life, and its fresh 
sincerity has a charm that is not to be ued,” 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


Notable Pictures in Rome (Edith Harwood). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 
A Guide to the Paintings in the Florentine Galleries (Maud Crutwell), 
Dent. 35. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Coillard of the Zambesi (C. W. Mackintosh). Unwin. 155. net. 
The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland (J. A. R, 
Marriott), Methuen. 7s. 6d net. 


FICTION 

John Glynn (Arthur Paterson). Macmillan. 6s. 

Her Son (Horace Annesley Vachell). Murray. 6s. 

Arminel of the West (John Trevena). Rivers. 6s. 

Odd Lengths (W. B. Maxwell). Methuen. 6s. 

Blind Mouths (Beth Ellis). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Mystery (Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkin Adams) ; 
A Shepherd of Stars (Frances Campbell); The Prince’s Valet 
(John Barnet). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

- Digby (Ambrose Pratt). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

aten at the Post (Burford Delannoy) ; Nathan Todd (Lucas Cleeve); 
The Grip of Gold (Robert Halifax). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Sweet Rogues (Owen Vaughan). Duckworth. 6s. 

A Memory of the Old Slave Days (G. D. de Montmorency) ; The Ieaven 
of the Pharisees (Etta Buchanan Bennett) ; Heir to a Million 
(Clunie Maxton) ; The Grief of Gurneycourt (Harvey Buckson) ; 
Time and Tide (Mary Whitmore Jones). Drane. 6s. each. 

The Flying Cloud (Morley Roberts). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

A Tarpaulin Muster (John Masefield). Richards. 35. 6d. 

Love Will Venture In (Amelia E. Barr). Chatto and Windus. 25. 62, 
net. 

HISTORY 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Seigniorial System in Canada (William Bennett Munro). Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome (Guglielmo Ferrero. 2 vols.). 
Heinemann. 17s. net. 


NATURAL HIsTORY 


Memories of the Months (The Right, Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell), 
Amold. 7s. 6d. 

REPRINTS 

Romola (George Eliot). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution (Sir Edward Creasy). 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Walden (Henry David Thoreau), 2s. 6d. net. Hamlet; Titus 
Andronicus ; King Lear (Red Letter Library). 15. 6d. net each. 
Blackie. 

THEOLOGY 


Studies in Practical Theology (Allan Pollok). Blackwood. 5s. net. 
The Representative Women of the Bible (George Matheson). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Billiards, The A B C of (Sydenham Dixon); Revelation and Evolu- 
tion Beta”). Drane. Is. each. 

Saint George (E. C. Gordon). Swan Sonnenschein. 215. net. 

Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage (Clementina Black). 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

The London Police Court To-day and To-morrow (Hugh R. P. 
Gamon). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

The Future of Japan (W. Petrie Watson). Duckworth. ros. 62. 
net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL:—The Dublin Review, 
55. 6d. net. ; L’Art et les Artistes, 1/7.50. ; The n Court, 
10¢.; International Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6¢.; The Estate 
Magazine, 6¢.; Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
(31st March), 55. 


For May :—The Story-Teller, 43d. 
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under Artists’ names. 

POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SECOND ISSUE. 
THE 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK, 1906 


By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. Medium 8vo. cloth 
With 300 Tables and Explanatory Diagrams. 


(Covering the Years 1880-1905). 
boards, xxxii+ 383 pages, price 1os. 6d. net. 


An Annual Essential to all Persons who desire to know the Course of British. 


and International Commerce. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Holt Schooling is not a statis- 
tician who seeks to make figures subserve party interests. 
His sole aim is to collate them in order to ascertain what they 

ve.” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL.—“ A painstaking and 
valuable compilation, of great interest and utility.” 


PaLL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Holt Schooling sets an 
example to all by his patient analysis of statistics and investi- 
gation of their meaning... . Very different from hasty and 
superficial impressions. Mr. Schooling has rendered an 
inestimable service.” 


SCOTSMAN.—* Our trade is looked at from every point of 
view, and in every relation.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ No thoughtful and __ patriotic 
Englishman, whatever his political creed, will refuse gratitude 
to Mr. Schooling for this most opportune work... . Vital 
aspects of our national trade, illustrated with a great number 
of new, striking, and, in some respects, highly original tables. 
...+ His work is, in short, a piece of economic pathology. 
The excellence of Mr. Schooling’s method is clear at a first 
glance among his tables... . One may differ from some of 
the conclusions to which our author comes—but he approaches 
his subject prepared to take trouble over it, anxious to illumine 
it, and such service is always entitled to praise. The book 
contains a mass of information.” 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“The fact that Mr. John Holt 
Schooling is responsible for the ‘ British Trade Year-Book’ 
is a guarantee as to the accuracy of its contents. Masterly. 
A work of much value.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ We are bound to recognise 
the skill and ingenuity with which both tables and diagrams 
are constructed.” 


NORTHERN WHIG.—“It is a fine contribution to con- 
temporary knowledge... . It is a pity that more of our 
politico-economic writers would not follow Mr. Schooling’s 
excellent lead. . . . It would be frankly impossible to suggest 
the wealth of information Mr. Schooling has amassed in this 
most important work... . Everything bearing on our inter- 
national trade is set out clearly, concisely, and convincingly, 
no matter what view it may affect.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An elaborate and painstaking 
volume. . . . The course of trade can be seen at a glance... . 
The figures are dealt with impartially, and give every indication 
of much care and labour.” 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ One cannot but admire the 
minute and laborious diligence that has been bestowed... . 
Again, if one does not accept the author's conclusions, one can. 
at any rate thank him for the mass of information he has 
carefully provided and skilfully arranged.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. ELLIOT STOCK’S NE 
SKETCH ES IN MAFE Kl NG AN D In demy 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, ros. 6d. net. 
1- WOMEN TYPES OF TO-DAY. The Venus 
EAST AFRICA By Maj.-Gen. RS. S. * —The Juno—The Minerva. A Study. By DA LIBRA. 
A wonderful tome, replete with quotations, instances, and advice. We admire 
BADEN-POWELL, C.B. | pa Libra’s industry h ism.” —J 
ry, research, and altruism.”— Pal? Mall Gazette. 
). With Coloured Plates and a large number of Illustrations, 21s. net. “There is much interesting material in these pages.” — Notts Guardian, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘A most amusing and illuminating 
Re series of sketches, affording a lively idea of life in Africa from NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
P Zanzibar to Mafeking.” In crown 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, ss. net. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. By Cuar.es 
Ny By A. C. BENSON. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. * Full of character and. charm. The charm of Mr. Dunphie’s work lies in its 
_ The MORNING POST says: “This is a book to be read, not only for its | safe to say that Ghenever this book ie 
te incidental beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement, a friend behind it."—Daily Telegraph ; 
both moral and spiritual.” 
ty P Mr. Dunphie is always r able.” —Spectator, 
THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH A delightful book.” —Western Morning News. 
In large crown 8vo., cloth gilt lettered back and side, with gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, ’ 
Author of ‘ The Light Invisible,” &c. Large post 8vo. 58. net. ALICIA’S D IARY, WITH SHAKESPEARE 
i . the DAILY CHRONICLE says: “The whole book, no matter what our In this Diary the writer keeps a rhyming record of the occurrences in the 
individual aspect may be, is profoundly interesting and intellectually refreshing.” | Society she moves in, introducing the names and doings of some well-known 
--—-— gomne as well as of personal friends. The notable feature of the 7 is the 
New Ss s h ii Nove Is or less appropriate to the events chronicled in the 
ng odern b 
POISON ISLAN D. In medium 8vo., with paper cover, price rs. net. 
‘FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. taining some National Hymns and Psalms, by the Rev. H. J. BULKELEY, 
The MORNING POST says: “No one who loves to read of gay adventures ‘ The Religious Teaching of English History in Church and School,’ as it su: Sties 
regret ‘Q’s’ daring on falling back on the oldest of themes......the story is not some interesting suggestions which may be of value to many clergy and to teachers 
gay exciting and full of rare humour, but also full, even as ‘ Treasure Island’ of the young.” 
itself, of the true spirit of adventure.” nhhmnaeieeindiieal 
. In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
A Story of Colonial Life. By Colonel “A.” CHILD ROLAND, and other Poems. By ALFrrep 
The SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ Written with humour, with the full knowled HENRY HAYNES BELL. 
” whic es reticence possible, and with irony which is never unpleasant...... “ The echoes of much real poetry reverberate in Mr. Bell's * 
addition to the instructive picture of Colonial life there is a skilfully managed love- Boening Standard. 
y Story. ‘‘ Apparently a student of Tennyson and Byron. Mr. Bell is sometimes as 
T pleasant to as either." —South Africa. 
HE PRI NCE Ss VALET. In royal 16mo. half-bound in vellum, 2s. net. 
By JOHN BARNETT. (Just published. SEVEN SONNETS. By A. Joseru De Pergques. 
*_* The story of a servant of Charles Edward, relating with spirit and success 
various adventures of the Prince. It is avery striking and convincing picture of | POEMS. By W. E. WatKerpINE. / 
‘One of the most romantic figures in history. * A variety of creditable poems, narrative, descriptive, and lyric.” — Rock. 
di London: SMITH ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS of Sir HENRY ST. JOHN MILDMAY, Bart., 
of Dogmersfield, Hants. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
, W.C., THURSDAY, Aprit 18, and Two 

the LIBRARY of VALUABLE AND E BOOKS, 

TED and other MANUSCRIPTS, of Sir Henry se Mildmay, 
Dogmersfield, Hants), comprisin; several fine ifuminated Horae, 

Sarum Uses, and other valuable medizval manuscripts, historical 
and poetical, ee ag of the presses of Caxton, the Schoolmaster of St. Albans, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other early English printers, first and rare 
editions of the Elizabethan and later English classics, including the first four folio 
editions of Shak e, the S of 16c9, and ‘‘ The Whole Contention,” and 
King John, some interesting and rare foreign books with woodcuts, rare works on 
America, fine art books, books of portraits and engravings, picture galleries, 
illustrated county histories, the Cromwell ta gaa Family Bible, &c., mostly in 


-very fine condition and many in fine old bi 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Preseats. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), now offer this, which contains particulars 

of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &c., for a considerable » post free 
to any applicant naming this paper. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 


Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for MUSICAL GIRL, 
Must play the Violin well. Will be received for a few terms in a 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOI NEAR LONDON 
AT NOMINAL FEES. 

Will receive every musical and educational advantage. 


Address, O. H., SarurpAy Review Office. 


R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Seanioations, WOOL. 
WICH.-—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first here). 
November. . Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 995; 
first trial). SANDHU —July, 1906 M. d 
bam (first ere). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
ee The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides, 


ration for all Rony ” ‘Terms very reasonable. ‘The school is situated in one 
most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
Site elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and | 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, "George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


] ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Wuester, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


EDUCATION. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senor. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 

EXAMINATION on —_ seme rath, and 13th. —At least FIFTEEN 
HOLARSHIPS, value from £80 Two Scholarshi; 
for sons of members of the CH LT TAN SO so Three Scholarships for 


~CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY, and the fir- : OF Three Entrance Scholarships 


recently founded b — — OF HEREFORD, = of the value of ine of 35 
per annum, tenable for t es = with preference for born, ) or 
residing in HEREF ORDSHI Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS = 

For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, ad ive 4th, sth, and 6th. One of £87 (£09 for r the first 


House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

oo for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
Everpett, LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Larg e grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils. Camacna,” WILTs. 


Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop-Ho te. 


year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


UEEN'S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 


and successful TUTOR (London 
ile en, Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

lation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
Moderate terms.—P. H. 


rst College of 
143 Willesden Lane, London, 


EARN HOUSE, FatrFAX Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 


N.W.—Pupils received as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
lish to Foreigners. Home Were, R. G. D. Howe tt, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Pre; School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
ern jangneses, science, up-to-date teacbi . Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swimming, gymnastics, cricket. and and Wi ; 1st 
iP» Bradfield : and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 
School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY. a COLLEGE. —6o boarders. Pro- 
ing sides. 
lab ies. Excell grounds. Good diet. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Bo ‘oys’ Pre- 


School. Heads G. H. -master 
School, Gaoves (late Assistant-master 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

Tennis; Hockey, and Swing & for Daughters of Gentle- 
is, H Lay ye 79 tire ge of children from India and 
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OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
— GIRLS. and bracing climate. Highest 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England Gecegniced lleme School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


BOSSES. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully er ining Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the R: Conn combined with Moderate Charges. 
R. T, Duke, Proprietor. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff'on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Co ins, Proprietor. 


M ENTONE.—HOTEL DE TURIN. Central 
position, full south. Large garden. Modern comfort.—J. WartH, Prop 
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The SPECTATOR says :—“ We may highly commend anything, periodical or other, that comes 
out from the publishing house of Messrs. 


XK. & XK. 


CLARK 


Just Published. Post 8vo. 12s. 
. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. By Rev. 
WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
New Vot.—INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


In Two Vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 
Vou. L—THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY FROM _ITS BE- 
GINNING TO THE RELIGIOUS PEACE Of AUGSBURG. 
Vor. II.—THE REFORMATION IN LANDS BEYOND GERMANY. 
With important New Map. Lust published, 


In Two Vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Professor 
C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. [Just published. 


SECOND EDITION. Two Vols. post 8vo. 12s, net. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, AND ITS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Professor H. M. 
GWATKIN, D.D. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM and a SPIRITUAL 
MONISM: GOD, FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY, IN VIEW 
OF MONISTIC EVOLUTION. By Rev. W. L. WALKER. 


Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS 
TRANSMISSION. By Prof. F. CRAWFORD BURKITY, D.D. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Post &vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TO CHRIST THROUGH CRITICISM. 
By Rev. R. W. SEAVER, B.D. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 
A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND 
THE GOSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 
To be completed in Two Volumes. Price per volume, in cloth, 218, net ;in 


half-morocco, gilt top, 26s. net. ‘ 
“A triumphant and unqualified success. It is a work that will be of con- 
stant use to ministers and Bible students. In fact, it is indispensable.”—Dr. W. 


Roperison 
NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Price per volume, in cloth, 28s. ; in dark purple half-morocco, 348, Sets 
may also be had in other half-morocco bindings, prices on application. 

Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay says regarding the Fifth (or Extra) Volume —“I 
find it the most useful of the whole work, and refer to it more frequently than to 
poy ate, as it contains much that is indispensable, and nowhere else accessible 
in handy form.” 


Crown &vo. 3S. net each. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
I1—FROM THE DEATH OF KING HENRY VII TO THE 
UVEATH OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER, 1509-15 
IL—FROM THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER, TO THE 
DEATH OF KING CHARLES L, 1575-1649. 
New Volume just Published. 
I1l.—FROM THE DEATH OF KING CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH 
OF KING WILLIAM IIL, 1649-1702. 


THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER ” Series. 

Post 8vo. 48. 6d. net each. 
THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS. 

By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. 
FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 
By Prof. W. R. INGE, D.v. Second Edition. 
CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. 
By Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.C.L. 

BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF Gop. 

By Prof. THEODOR ZAHN. 


Messrs. CLARK will be pleased to forward their full Catalogue, with Prospectuses of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, the Dictionary of the Bible, 


and various Series, free on application. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING COMPANY 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, 
Limited, was held on April 9 at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Malcolm Low, 
D.L., J.P. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. H. Williams) read the notice convening the meeting and 

The Chairman said that as regards the present prospects of the mine as a whole 
he thought Mr, Edgar Taylor would tell them they are more cheerful than they 
have been for a good long time past. The improvement in the average quality of 
their ore milled last year is satisfactory as far as it goes, amounting to rather more 
than $ dwt. per ton, and that makes a difference to us of some good few thousands 
of pounds. The number of tons milled was 122,537, which yielded 57,877 oz. of gold 
at the rate per ton of 9 dwt. 11 gr., against the figures last year of 121,779 tons and 
53,980 oz. showing a quality of 8 dwt. 21 gr. perton. As regards the tailings, they 
did not do quite so well as in 1905, when the total number of ounces was over 12,000, 
and this year they were only 11,000 oz. The progress of development leaves nothing 
tobe desired. ‘‘ Turning to our finances, the position is made so clear by means of 
figures in our detailed accounts that you will not wish me to do more than deal with 
certain interesting classes of figures, though, of course, I shall be glad to answer, to 
the best of my ability, any question that any gentleman may be pleased to ask me 
as to any of the numerous items. In the first place you will see, from the balance- 
sheet that we have now devoted our £50,000 premium received on shares issued 


ticular case, and under our own present conditions and prospects, the step is not 
appropriate, and whether, ‘eing appropriate, it does not, happily, obviate the 
necessity of still more disagreeable steps. As to its propriety, that, of course, is a 
question largely of degree of the amount wanted, in comparison with the prospects, 
as we may regard them. To us it does not appear likely to overload our Company 
to any very serious extent. The service of interest upon £68,00o—taking it at the 
rate of 12} per cent., which was the sum we paid in 1905 to the ordinary share- 
holders—amounts to £8,500. The mine looks now as if it could bear that burden, 
if funds are provided to help along the capital expenditure as it goes on for the 
next few years. Really, there is only one alternative. The only other efficacious 
step that could be taken would be for you to forbid us to pay the third dividend, 
and also to take away from our presently-accruing profits, for the purpose of lay- 
ing the whole on to capital expenditure. You will observe that that course would 
infallibly require that only the preference dividend of 10 per cent. should be paid 
during the current year, together with a very small dividend upon the ordinary 
shares. Well, a step so drastic as this we do not think the circumstances at 
all demand. It will, moreover, have two special disadvantages—one being 
that the preference shares would undoubtedly be unduly benefited, as com- 
pared with the ordinary shares, and the other is that the ordinary shareholder 
would not only lose his interest for the time, but would also, in all human 
probability, see the current value of his principal—for the time, at least —decrease 
considerably. Well, it is for you to determine on what lines your own business 
shall be conducted. You, at all events, know the facts, and you can decide 
whether the course the directors propose to adopt is fitting, under the circum- 
stances. So far as we yet know, the vast majority of the shareholders think as we 
have thought in the matter, probably moved by the same process of reasoning. 
A few—I may honestly and truly say a very few—of our shareholders have com- 
icated with us, expressing disapproval, either by word of mouth or by letter ; 


some years ago to reducing the balances at debit on the following three $ 
leasehold mining rights, Oakley's Shaft, and the new vertical shaft. Then the 
following outlays of the year have been charged to capital account, namely, 
£22,318 19s. 8d. on buildings, machinery, and plant ; £16,158 8s. 8d. on the new 
vertical shaft, and £125 15s. rod. on furniture and livestock ; making together 
£38,603 3s. 3d. As to these items being properly chargeable to capital account of 
Course there cannot be the slightest question ; but turning to the profit and loss 
account, our disposable profit for the year is shown to be £75,927. That includes, 
» @ few hundreds carried forward from last year, and another few 
hundreds derived from dividends on our investments in the Kolar Mines 
Power Station. Of that sum the following have already been disposed of. 
First of all, we have devoted a sum of no less than £15,892 5s. 8d. to reduction 
of debit balances on certain stated items of capital account; next we 
found the money for payment of income-tax, £4,593 14S-, and then comes the 
Service of the two interim dividends, £28,475. The total thus already disposed of 
is £48,960 19s. 8d., leaving to be carried forward to the credit side of the balance- 
sheet £26,974 0s. 8d. Out of this last item we propose to you to-day to sanction 
the payment of a third or final dividend for the year of od. per share on both 
classes of shares, which will absorb £25,612 12s. On your sanctioning this final 
dividend, we shall have paid in dividends for the year a sum of 454,687 os. rod., 
being at the rate of 1s. 3d. per share, or 12$ per cent. on each 10s. ordinary share 
and as. 3d. per share, or 22} per cent., on each preference share. As regards the 
‘question of increasing our capital, we, the directors, I can assure you, are quite as 
alive to the fact that this is a disagreeable thing to have to do as any of our critics 
an the press. The question for you, however, is to judge whether, in our own par- 


so that we venture to hope that you will cheerful ly sanction this issue of 

capital, and that we shall all, when the time comes, be .prepared to take up out 

froportion of the new shares, so making, I think, a véry good, substantial invest- 

ment, and most clearly calculated to otvantege the investment we already hold.” 

He then explained the conditions on which the new capital is to be issued and 

o_o the secretary to read a “‘ very satisfactory ” just received from 
¢ mine. 

Mr. Edgar Taylor, in seconding the ateation of the report, made a state- 
ment as to the development operations, and after a lengthy discussion on the sub- 
ject of the increase of capital the motion was adopted, with one dissentient. 

The Chairman next moved ; ‘* That a balance dividend, free income.tax, for 
the year ended December 31, 19¢6, of od. share be declared, payable on 
April 10, 1907, to the registered bolders on March 20 last, both of ordinary and 
preference shares.” 


Mr. a“ Taylor seconded the motion. 
Mr. L. P. Swinborne pr as an amendment : “ That the £25,000, or 9d. per 
share, be not declared as dividend, but that the amount be appropriated to the 


purposes of the mine, and that the number of additional shares proposed to be 
offered for subscription be reduced by one-half.” 2 F 

The Solicitor ruled that this was not an amendment, but a direct negative to the 

Mr. Swinborne agreed to the point being it with as a negative, where- 
upon the original motion was carried, eight shareholders dissenting. 

extraordinary general ing of the Company was then Sa Goomaen 
of submitting a resolution that the capital of the to 
S4j000 - the creation of 137,000 additional ord shares of ros. each. 
reso 


seven votes bei: inst it. 
r. F. W. P. Swiaborne a vote thanks to chairman, directors, 
and staff of the Company, which Mr. Giles seconded, and it was carried unanimously. 
The Chairman rep!ied, and the proceedings terminated. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 April, 1967 


*ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.--SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 

by the EARLY MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's Square. 


HE LITTLE GALLERY, 36 Albemarle Street, W. 
EXHIBITION. PICTURES by M. L. BREAKELL. SPRINGTIME 
by COUNTRYSIDE and SHORE (Anglesey, Devon, &c.) 11 to 6. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Offices—Fencuurcn AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & . SERVICES. 


P re) FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. & O. ‘ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


Pp @) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
. . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

at the 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
ion. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
- 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for ay ay and General Advertising. Advic 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. ” 


The List will close on or before Monday, the 15th inst. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE HAVANA AND 
REGLA WAREHOUSES, LIMITED 


(With which are now amalgamated the Cardenas and Jucaro 
Railway and the Matanzas Railway). 


Offer of £800,000 5 per cent. Irredeemable 
Debenture Stock (1906), 
AT £106 PER £100 STOCK. 


42,824,100 Debenture Stock, of which the amount now offered forms part, is 
secured by first Charges : (a) for £1,374,100 upon the Company’s Cardenas System ; 
(2) for £650,000 upon the Company's Matanzas System ; (c) for £800,000 upon Bonds 
and Stock of the Havana Central Railway below mentioned. The Stock is also 
charged ogee the Company’s United System, subject to the existing Charges 
— his Debenture Stock cannot be increased without the consent of the 

rustees. 

Under the Regulations of the Company the amount of all its Debenture Debts 
combined may not exceed the amount of the Share Capital for the time being issued 


or agreed to be issued. 
TRUSTEES. 


HENRY F. TIARKS, Eso. BARON BRUNO SCHRODER. 
Genera Sir REGINALD THOMAS THYNNE, K.C.B. 


Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., having acquired £800,000 Five 

fw cent. Irredeemable Debenture Stock (1906) of the above-mentioned Company, 

to offer the same to the holders of the existing Ordinary, Preference, and 
Debenture Stocks of the Company at £106 per £100 Stock, payable as follows :— 


£5 per cent. on application. 

15 ” allotment. 

15 ” + 24th May, 1907. 
20 ” »» 25th June, 1907. 
25 ” +» 29th July, 1907. 
26 ” »» 30th Aug., 1907. 


£106 per cent. 


Stock may be applied for in any am ount noi a multiple of £r. 
Scrip will be issued after allotment and will be exchangeable on and after 
1oth September next free of expense for certificates of the Stock in the names of 
the Scrip-holders, who will be entitled to the full interest accruing from the rst July 
next, being the equivalent of interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the respective 
instalments from their due dates. 
Allottees will have the option of paying up in full on Allotment, or on the date 
of any subsequent instalment, under discount at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 
d —— to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments liable 
to forfeiture. 
applied towards the amount payable on Allotment. If no Allotment is made, the 
olders o inary St of the Com; will have priority in Allotment in 
proportion to their holding Appli olders of should, 
when applying, state the amount of their holdings. Production of the Warrants 
may be required. 


Tus "s lines have been recently augmented the uisition of the 
C4rdenas and Jacaro Railway as from the rst and of the Matanzas 
Railway as from the rst of July, 1906, so that the ined undertaking now 
includes 641 miles of railway. ¢ undertaking is situated in the most important 
and central part of the Island of Cuba, and is in communication with other railways 
extending through the whole island. 

In order to efficiently handle the enormous and increasing traffic of the . 
large extensions and improvements at the Villanueva terminus, in the City of 
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Havana, involving a very heavy — were at first contemplated, but by 


arrangements now being made with the Havana Central Railroad Com acon- 
siderable amount of this expenditure will be avoided. eee 

These arrangements have been facilitated through the [reo by the Unite¢ 
Railways of the Havana of $2,250,000 5 cent. Bonds and $4,112,500 Stock of the 
Havana Central Company, Stock now offered has been issued to meet the 
above-mentioned purc , and to provide moneys required in connection with these 
arrangements. 

The acquisition of the above-mentioned interest in the Havana Central Company 
will enable the general traffic of the large and important districts served by the com- 
bined Systems to be developed, through their harmonious working. 

The Havana Central Railroad Company is an American Co tion with an 
issued capital of $10,000,000 of 5 = cent. Bonds and $8,162,500 Stock. Its lin 
which are operated electrically, have only recently been opened for traffic, 
therefore no returns are yet available. It has now two lines in operation, one from 
Havana to Giiines, and another from Havana to Guanajay. It also owns a large 
and well equipped pier with warehouse accommodation, known as Paula Wharf, an 
Electric Power Station capable of supplying power and lighting to the whole of 
Havana and its suburbs, and a complete system of workshops equipped with 
machinery of the most modern type. Its terminus is most edensiagesest situated 
on the Harbour of Havana, ere is in direct communication with the Paula Wharf. 
It also owns a system of ferry boats which cross the Bay to Regla, and an electric 
tram line in connection therewith to Guanabacoa. 


The net revenues of the three Systems now forming the United 
Railways of the Havana, taken together for their respective 
financial years of 1906, were .. oe oe 

The annual amount required to pay the interest on all the Deben- 
ture Issues of the Company, including the present Issue, will 

The gross receipts of the three Systems during the period from rst July, 1905, to 
31st March, 1906, were £820,241, while the gross receipts for the same period of the 
present financial year were £g10,8r 1, being an increase of £90,570. 

Copies of the i 


£499,520 


of Trust securing this Debenture Stock, which is dated the 
25th January, 1906, and of the Deeds supplemental thereto, dated 26th April, 1906, 
19th November, 1906, and 4th April, 1907, made between the Company of the one 
rt and the above-mentioned Trustees of the other part, together with a copy of the 
femorandum and Articles of Association of the Compan y and of the Contracts 
under which Messrs. J. Henry ScHRODER & Co. eoquived the Debenture Stock at 
£102 per cent. (they paying all issue expenses), can be seen at the Offices of their 
Solicitors, Messrs. ASHURST, Morris, Crisp & Co., of 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C., or at the Offices of the Company's Solicitors. > 
Forms of application may be obtained from Messrs. J. Henry Scuréver & Ca, 
145 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., and from Messrs. W. Greenweti & Ca, 
2 é inch Lane, London, E.C 
London, roth April, 1907. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE HAVANA AND 
REGLA WAREHOUSES, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1852 to 1393.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, 
IssveD AND Futty Paip— 


Five per cent. Cumulative Preference Steck .. on £770,cco 
Ordinary Stock and Shares oo ee ee 4,760,000 
£5-530,000 

UnissuED— 


73,000 Five per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, con- 
vertible when fully paid into Stock.. $730,000 
DEBENTURE ISSUES OUTSTANDING. 
Five per cent. “ A” Irredeemable Debenture Stock .. +» £339,000 
Five per cent. Consolidated Irredeemable Debenture Stock 1,425,900 
Five per cent. Irredeemable Dekenture Stock (1906)* in- 


cluding present issue .., oe ++ 2,824,1c0 


$4,630,000 


® (Of which £167,000 is reserved for issue on redemption or conversion of a 
corresponding amount of outstanding Bonds of 1890.) 

Directors. 

E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., K.C., Chairman. 

Seior JUAN FRANCISCO ARGUELLES. 

Sir HENRY MATHER JACKSON, Bart. 

CHARLES J. CATER SCOTT, Esq. 

HARRISON HODGSON, Esu., M.inst.C.E. 

Hon. ARTHUR O. CRICHTON. 

Exmo. A. G. pe BUSTAMANTE, MARQUES DEL SOLAR. 

Seior TIRSO MESA. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, BARRINGTON & CO., 57} Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 
Auditors. 


Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
Secretary and Offices, 
W. J. MASLEN, 276 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known Remepy FoR The most Valuable Remedy ever 


discovered. 
COUCHS, COLDS, The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, and Convincing Medical 
Dysentery. | Or att Cuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chliorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
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THE AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 

To be submitted to the Shareholders at the Third Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company, to be held at the Company’s Offices, 
Lewis & Marks Building, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, the 7th 
day of May, 1907, at 12 noon. 


Johannesburg : 18th March, 1907. 
To the Shareholders,— Your Directors beg to submit their Second Annual 
Report and the Audited Accounts of the Company for the twelve months ending 
3rst December, 1906. 
CAPITAL, 


Since the closing of the year under review arrangements have been made for the 
increase of the capital of the Company, to enable the agreement entered into with 
the Transvaal Proprietary Limited to be carried into effect. The resolution autho- 
rising an increase of 250,020 shares was passed at a ag me General Meeting held in 

ohannesburg on the 2gth January last, but, as for legal reasons it was found 
impossible to obtain registration of this increase, a further Special General Meeting 
thas been called for 7th May next, at which resolutions will Le submitted for the 
recision of the previous resolutions and to authorise the increase of the capital by 
200,000 shares only, viz., to £1,700,000, Should this resolution be passed, the 
total issued capital of the Company, after completion of the purchase of the assets 
of the Transvaal Proprietary Limited, referred to hereunder, will be 1,538,592 shares, 
which will leave a nce of 161,408 shares in reserve. 

PROPERTIES. 

The land holdings of your Company at 31st December last were practically as 
set out in the last Annual Report, with the exception that certain farms in which 
your Company had a aco interest have been transferred to three subsidiary 
companies, the L. & B. Exploration Company Limited, the Zand-Rivier Exploration 
{ompany Limited, and the Snymans Drift Exploration Company Limited, which 
have been formed with the object of developing the properties acquired. 

The area of freehold ground owned y your a including the prepentieg 


being taken over from the Transvaal rietary Limited, comprises a to’ 
1,011,037 acres, the following being a summary :— 
Extent. 
No. of Farms. District. Morgen. Square Roods, 
49 oo oe Marico .. oe 157,042 247 
2 oo oe ee 2,906 139 
1 oe oe Middelburg os oe 2,714 272 
29 os ee Rustenburg ee 42,220 93 
10 os eo Bloemhof .. ee ee 25,992 484 
4 ee Wolmaranstad .. ee 95414 311 
44 oe Lichtenburg 134,834 346 
3 es Potchefstroom .. 11,674 283 
4 oe Lydenburg te 15,069 10 
5 oe Waterberg ee 10,694 515 
1 oo ob Ermelo ee 2,834 528 
3 ee Zoutpansberg.. 7,468 388 
oe Boshof (O.R.C.) .. oe 13,589 485 
2 Vredefort (O.R.C.) oe 2,236 52 
160 477.692 553 


In addition your Company will, when the necessary registrations and transfers 
are completed, hold 30,020 shares of the nominal value of 4 each, being the whole 
of the issued capital of the Bechuanaland Farms Limited, a company which has 
been formed to acquire the following freehold ground, viz. :— 


No. of Farms. District Morgen. Square Roods. 
8 Mafeking (British Bechuanaland) 12,634 95 
119,133 


equal to 252,146 English acres. : 
A map showing the position of the farms owned by the Company in the western 
districts of the Transvaal, where the greater portion of its property is situated, is 


enclosed herewith. 
SHARE INTERESTS. 


During the severe depression that existed in the South African market last year 
Directors took advantage of the op; nity which occurred of —. further 
investments, whereby the average cost of the shares previously held by the Company 
was considerably reduced. They have also during the year considerably increased 
the Company's share interest in Roberts Victor Diamonds Limited, the holding in 
that company now showing a very substantial appreciation in value. 

The debenture and share investments held at 31st December last stood in the 

at a cost of £784,433 os. 1d., of which £503,926 18s. 6@. was represented b 
shares which had a quotation on the Stock Exchange. The balance of £280,506 15. 7d. 
isrepresented by shares for which there is at the present time no Stock Exchange 
quotation. 

Your Directors have every hope that during the present year more settled con- 
ditions will prevail in the Transvaal under the new a Government, and 
should these hopes be realised, your Company, in view of its large and important 

ings in various South African land and mining companies, should benefit to a 
very great extent in the general prosperity which they confidently anticipate will 


result. 
ROBERTS VICTOR DIAMONDS LIMITED. 

_ The results obtained by this Company during the past year have in every way 
justified the expectations formed by your Directors as to the a of the 
mine. From the c¢ ement 0 hing operations in — t up to the 
see agg a total of 29,967 loads were washed, which produced 20,406 carats of 

onds, an average return of 68 carats per 102 loads, the diamonds being of high 
quality. The returns for the months of January, February, and March, 1907, have 
yielded 29,511 carats of diamonds from 39,503 loads washed, equal to nearly 75 
Carats per 100 loads, so that the yield from the beginning of pny operations up 
tothe end of February, 1907, has been 49,917 carats from 69,470 loads, equal to 
70 carats per 100 loads washed. : 

An interim dividend of 5s. per share has just been declared by the Company. 


TRANSVAAL PROPRIETARY LIMITED. 


The shareholders have been advised by the circular of 7th December last of the 
land interests, investments, and cash assets which have been acquired from the 
Transvaal Proprietary Limited. The properties taken over are, in the opinion of 
your Board, of very considerable value, and will any strengthen the powerful 

tion already held by your bape oe he the largest landowner in the Western 

ransvaal. any of the farms acquired adjoin those previously held by your 
mpany, and the consolidation of these land interests will considerably decrease 
the cost of supervision and facilitate any scheme which may be decided upon ‘or the 
settlement of the land. 

The Company also acqui by. this purchase certain stocks and shares of high 
Class character, the value of which was at 31st December last approximately 
£60,000. These stock and share assets do not appear in the balance sheet, as the 
Purchase was not completed at the end of the year. 

MINING DEVELOPMENTS. 

Active prospecting operations have been continued during the year on the Com- 
pPany’s farms in the Pietersburg District, Numerous reefs have been located on the 
Properties, and development work carried out on the most promising of these. On 

Farm Snymans Drift, one of the reefs, which has been at surface for 

out 400 feet along the strike, has been opened up for some distance by means of 
adit levels, the developments having proved a quantity of payable ore. Plans are 
now being drawn up for the development of this mine on a oe — = in ~ 4 
meantime prospecting cocgetions ave qunceeding ing to prove the value of other reefs 
0n this and the adjoining Farm Zand-Rivier. 


Prospecting for diamonds has been undertaken on the Company’s erties in 
the Boshof District of the Orange River Colony, particularly on the Farm 
Elandsfontein, which adjoins the Roberts Victor Mine’ but no pipe has so far been 


located. 
Some discoveries of diamondiferous alluvial have been reported from the 
ies are iving the attention of the 


ey District, and these di 
joard. 

The Company has many farms in the Marico District, in the neighbourhood of 
the Malmani Goldfields ; in the Bloemhof District, in the vicinity of the Abelskop 
and Botmansrust Mines; and in thé Lichten District near the Madibi 
Goldfields, from which very favourable developments have recently been reported. 
If the work now being carried out on these properties continues satisfactory, 
your Board will consider the question of starting prospecting operations on some 
of the Company’s farms in the neighbourhood. 


FARMING OPERATIONS. 

Increased attention has been given to the agricultural possibilities of the many 
valuable farms owned by the Company, more especially in the western dis- 
trict of the Transvaal. The Marico District in particular is one of the 
most favoured parts for agricultural purposes, being well watered and rich in 
grass land, and the soil being prolific in the production of crops such 
as wheat, oats, barley, tobacco and fruit and vegetables of all kinds. 
The opening of the Krugersdorp-Zeerust Railway, which may be expected 

' shortly, will greatly increase the value of land in this neighbourhood, by 
facilitating transport of market products to the various centres, and the Marico 
District will then bid fair to be one of the great market growing centres of the 
Transvaal. Your Company are the freehold owners of a very large extent of land 
in this district, namely, 330,000 acres, and as it possesses great mineral possibilities 
as well as good agricultural value your Directors consider this block of farms as one 
of their most valuable assets. Endeavours are being made to obtain white settlers, 
and assistance is being offered them in reinstating the homesteads and in putting 
down wells for water, while rewards will be offered for the discovery of any payable 
reefs on the properties leased to them. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
It will be seen from the Profit and Loss Account that after writing off 
419,357 3s. 1@. for Administration and Office Expenses in South Africa, London, 
nd Paris, £4,422 3s. 9d. for engineering and other expenses incurred during the 
year, and £1,185 11s. od. from Preliminary Expenses, t lance of receipts over 
expenditure for the year amounts to the sum of £7,103 13s. 6¢. ‘This, with the 
nce of £2,609 145. 10d. brought forward from last year, making a total of 
£9,713 8s. 4@., it is proposed to carry forward. 
DIRECTORS. 

Three of your Directors, namely, Messrs. J. N. de Jongh, Samuel Marks, and 
Julius Weil, retire in accordance with Article 105 of the Articles of Association, but 
are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 

AUDITORS. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, Annan & Co., also retire, but 
are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. ‘The Shareholders are asked to 
appoint Auditors and to fix their remuneration for the ensuing year. 

, By Order of the Board, 
G. D. MASSEY, Secretary. 


BULGARIAN SIX PER CENT. LOAN OF 1888, 


OFFER OF CONVERSION. 


REFERRING to the Official Notification, dated 7th April, 1907, for repayment of the 
above Loan on the rst August, 1907, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Paris, 
Contractor for the Bulgarian Loan of 1907, offers, through MESSRS. STERN 
BROTHERS, to holders of the 6 PER CENT. BONDS OF 1888 the privilege 
¢ —— into new 44 PER CENT. BONDS on the terms mentioned 
ereunder. 
The following particulars are taken from the French Prospectus :— 


The 43 per cent. Loan of 1907 for a total ainount of £ 000 Constitutes 
a direct of the Principality of Bulgaria. 


It is besides specially secured :— 
(1) 4 the surplus of the taxes known as ‘‘ Banderoles de Tabac " and ‘‘ Imp‘t 


u Timbre,” after due provision has been made for the service of the 
5 per cent. Loans of 1902 and 1904. 
And subsidiarily 
(2) By the surplus of the tax ‘‘ Mourourie,” after due provision has been 
made for the service of the 5 per cent. Loans of 1902 and 1904. 


The proceeds of the Loan will be applied towards repayment of the outstanding 
amount of the 6 per cent. Loans of 1888 and 1889, the construction of new rail- 
and general purposes. 

he Loan is redeemable within 60 years by mean: of half-yearly drawings at par, 
on the rst January and rst July in each year, commencing 1st January, 1908. The 
Drawn Bonds will be payable on the rst February and rst August following the 
Drawings. The Bulgarian Government undertakes not to repay the Loan before 
the rst November, 1915. The Bonds will be of £19 16s. nominal, each bearing 
Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum yable half-yearly on the 
1st February and 1st August, and both Capital and Interest will be exempt from 
all Bulgarian taxes, present and future. 

The offer of conversion is based on the following terms :— 


For every £20 in 6 per Cent. Bonds of 1888 Holders are entitled to 
one 4} per Cent. Bond of £19 16s., and £2 8s. 10d. in Cash. 


In the case of the amount of cash being equivalent to the value of anew Bond, 
at the issue price of 90 per cent., Scrip is offered in lieu of cash. 

The amount payable in cash for every £20 in old Bonds represents the difference 
between the par value of the Bonds called for repayment and the issue price of 
go per cent. for the new Bonds, adj of i » and bonus. A 
detailed can be obtained on application. 5 4 

Holders of the old Bonds desirous of exercising the privilege of conversion must 
deposit their Bonds with Messrs. Stern Brothers N LATER THAN THE 
2end APRIL, 1907, between the hours of Eleven and Two o'clock, Saturdays 
excepted. 

The Bonds, bearing Coupons due 1st August, 1907, and all ost 
Coupons, must be left at least three clear days for examination. English _- 
paid Scrip, bearing interim Coupon for 4s. 54d., payable 1st August, 1907, will be 
issued on and after 22nd April, 1907. Definitive Bonds, with Coupon payable 
1st February, 19-8, will be issued as soon as ready against Scrip Certificates, 
and in addition to the English stamp will bear the French stam 

Copies of the full French Prospectus can be had on application to Messrs. Stern 
Brothers, 6 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

London, April 1907. 


ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital es +» $4,233,325 
Paid U, 846,665 


Notice is hereby given, that the RATES OF INTEREST allowed for Money 
on deposit are REDUCED as fo 
To Three per Cent. per annum at call. ’ 
To Three and a Quarter per Cent. at seven and fourteen days’ notice. 
PHILIP HAROLD WADE, Manager. 
WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, Sub-Manager. 
Approved mercantile bills discounted. Loans granted my negotiable securities. 
Money received on deposit at call and short notice, and interest allowed at the 
current market rates, and for longer periods upon specially agreed terms. 
No. 35 Cornhill, E.C., 11th April, 1907. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


RICHARD MUTHER, Pux.D._ Translated from the German and 
Peed, with critical notes, by Georce Krtenn, Ph.D. With 81 Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, in box, 2148. net. 
“ Eminently readable and stimulating ; should find a place upon the shelves of 
every art library.”—Odserver. 

“For a conception of the charm of the author's style and the comprehensive 
nature of his treatment of the various masters influencing the styles and of 
art, we must refer the reader to the work itself." —Bel/ast Northern Whig. 

* This new ‘ History of Painting’ is an eminently pleasant work.” 
Daily Graphic. 

Prof. Kriehn’s translation is .... admirable...... The illustrations to volumes 
are copious and well got-up.—./orning Post. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 
OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


By ELSIE WHITLOCK ROSE. With 4 ¢ ae and 200 other 
Illustrations from Original Photographs, fap, by Vina Hent 
Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, 29®. net. 
“Written with knowledge and a wisely-tempered enthusiasm, and is well 
worth buying and keeping.” — Dai/y Chronicle. 


ROMANCE OF THE 
ITALIAN VILLAS. 


By ELIZARETH WW. CHAMPNEY. Uniform with ‘“ Romance of 
Bourbon teaux.” With 9 Photogravure, 1 Coloured, and 44 other 
Illustrations, 8vo. cloth extra, git extra, in box, 18@. net. 
“* Miss be oy~ Aes book will be of pleasant service to those who enjoy the 
ime, as she cal . A matching place to story. pictures are either 
utiful reproductions of old masters or photographs . villas.” 


Yorkshire Daily Observer. 
THE CENSORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


and ite influence upon the Production and the Dis- 
tribution of Literature. 
A Study of the History of the Prohibit Pe Expurgatory aioe © together 


with some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorship and 
by Protestants. By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt. D. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. net. 
‘* A work of minute and exact learning, full of interest for students of the history 
of literature i in general and especially of foman theology. "—Scotsman,. 
Dr, Putnam is a trained and historian."—E-xfository Times. 
This learned and elaborate work.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“‘ Hence the necessity for the thorough re-examination of the whole question, 
which Dr. Putnam has adopted, and carried out with extraordinary minuteness of 
detail and great erudition.”—A¢erdeen Free Press. 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH 
GUN AND WITH KODAK. 


on: Wild Animals Look and Live in their Haunts, Dy Personal Experi 
in the United States, Dominion of Canada, and Olc 
WILLIAM S. THOMAS. With 70 Illustrations from original photographs 
by the author. 8vo. cloth extra, 98. net. 
“* The book is among those which enable the reader to understand the mystic 
call that summons him to obey it to the wilderness of woods and — 
colsman. 
“It is full of interesting nature observations by_a trained observer of birds and 
animals......We have vivid and picturesque descriptions of the varying scenes of 
the Sa. "—Southport Guardian. 
ill rouse to enthusiasm all who take interest in the absorbing affair of big- 
game shooting.”— 7 atéer. 
“We have most interesting details of adventure met with while hunting big horn 
in the Ridge River Valley."—Nottingham Guardian. 


WINGED WHEELS IN FRANCE. 


oy MYERS SHOEMAKER. With about 60 Illustrations. 
| 


cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 108. 6d. net. 


“* A book which is readable as well as informing......Will Mr. Shoemaker let us 


know if he has an empty seat in his motor next time he sets out on a tour?” 


Daily Chronicle. 
PRINCESSES AND 
COURT LADIES. 


BARINE. Fully illustrated. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 


“ Tris not often our good fortune to come across such an entertaining volume.” 
Daily News. 


ALCOHOL: the sanction for its 


use scientifically established and popularly ex- 


pounded by a physiologist. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. STARKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Dr. Starke's treatise is a revision of the most generally accepted 
scienti vances, but it is also a popu! inte! ure of the conditions 
under moderate use of alcohol on the of ond 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; & NEW YORK. 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


1st Edition of 10,000 Copies solid 
before Publication. 


THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION READY. 
THE MYSTICS 


Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
Illustrated and in special artistic binding. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Readers of ‘‘ John Chilcote, M.P.,” are familiar with the dramatic 
intensity of Mrs. Thurston's work. in this story of a sect, who called 
themselves “ The Mystics,” there is again that sense of tense mystery and 
of impending fate which holds the reader's attention to the very last page. 
Together with a story of great power and imagination Mrs. Thurston has 
added a study of character of the profoundest interest. 


Second Edition ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. E. M. SELLAR. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The first large edition of these most interesting Memories 
has been sold out on day of publication. 

Mrs, Sellar, whose circle of friends has long enjoyed in private the 
entertainment of her Recollections, has decided to give these to the public, 
and it is certain that they will lose nothing of their interest and amusement 
by this wider hearing. Many of the most distinguished figures of the last 
fifty years were friends of herself and her brilliant husband, and Mrs. 
Sellar’s memories of them, both grave and gay, are likely to make her 
volume one of the most popular of the Spring season. 


THIS DAY. 


THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS 
OF GRISELDA. 
By E. DOUGLAS HUME. 10s. net. 


IN MALAY FORESTS. 
By GEORGE MAXWELL. 


6s. net. 
“A book of remarkable interest . . . full of hunters’ lore, of intimate 
knowledge of the jungle . . . written ‘without affectation, and is rich in 


the graphic forcefulness, the strength of conviction, which is part of the 
quality of literary simplicity. We can cordiaily recommend this book to 
ail lovers of sport and travel as being something outside and above the 
ruck of such work.” —Standard. 
“* Breathlessly exciting incidents are recounted with power and fascina- 
ion, and the whole atmosphere of the book is alive with subtle charm.” 
Manchester Courier. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


Fourth and Concluding Volume, with Index to the Complete Work. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece of the Old Pretender. 
Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


G/- Novels Now Ready. 6/- 


BLIND MOUTHS. 
By BETH ELLIS, 
Author of ‘* Madame, Will You Walk?” 
‘¢ Barbara Winslow, Rebel.” 


In her new book Miss Beth Ellis scores a success in a story of present- 
day life and problems. 


‘A Love story full of poignant feeling.” 


‘WHEN HALF-GODS GO.’ 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 


“ Mrs. Davis is a writer of unusual capacity.”—Liverpfool Courier. 


“A powerful story of love and military life.” 


CAPTAIN DESMOND.V.C. 
By M. DIVER. 


Messrs. Blackwood, usually to be congratulated on their discoveries 
of new writers, have been more than ordinarily successful in the case of 
* Captain Desmond, V.C.'"—Liverpool Post. 
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